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Every tlay in the yoar. Trlrtypr- 
writfT Servir** ts ht^phv^ Ui iinpt-ik%c 
management mrthoilR fur companies 
In nnitty Wuvs of liufinr'^f^. 
TEXTIlES-'Bli^^ Fiibyati & Com- 
pany says: '^It mifilit have been 
fIc8i«:niMl esper tally for the: trxlile 
inilii!^try, it nirHs our partirular 
l»tulili ins so <?xa**lly " 
FOOD— The Quaker Oati Com- 
jiany sayf r *'It plays a very impor- 
lanl [>arl in our Ijustne&s.** 



SURGICAL— Biuri>r& Black ^ay«: 
"It bl ips jtirrt^a^«' the ^^^^J^Jen^'y of 
every ileparlment . , , euts costs in 
many ways . . . anil lets ns give 
onr cu-'^tomera quicker eeniee,'* 

METALS^ The American Braf?* 
Com [Hi iiy 9n yf^ t "Teletype wri 1 er;^ 
mako it po^gihle for us to hroarlra^t 
important mef ^a^ses to all our offices 
in the tiliorte^l possilile time, aiul 
to get Instant acknowledgment of 
ihcir receipt*'^ 



MAIL O R D E R— M o n I 1! o m e r y 

W iijil <^iinj|iany j^ay^; **\Ve *iave 
a larfte part of prcviims com muni- 
cation cost!*/' 

Cimecrnii in other lines of husiness 
have s'imikr praise for this servire. 
It will f>ay you !o inVf*Rtijiate it 
fully, A call to the Business Office 
of your loi-al Br II (^imipany will 

hriiifi a repre>entative 
I ^m. n how Teletypewriter 

' Serv ice mi^ht hrln vou. 
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i/ MlterF C/imysler 

OUR BUSINESS hfls been very 
good. At this time, 1 believe people 
will be interested in knowing why! To 
put il quite simply— our engineers have 
built into Plymouth cars the things peo- 
pit' want, 

**Our engineers have done two big 
things to make automobiles i?afer. They 
have perfected Hydraulic Brakes and 
pioneered the use of Safety-Stee! Bodies, 

"Another thing theyVe achieved- and 
perhaps the biggest— is patented Flnat- 
ing Power . . . which does away witlj 
vibration. This year, in addition, every 
Plymouth— even the low^est-priced model 
—has individual wheel springing, 

*The*^e two features together g^ive yoti 
a more comfortable ride than ever before. 

"I credit our present position in the 
Industry to these engineering achieve- 
ments, I sincerely believe Plymouth is 



the best engineered car in the low- price 
field— because Plymouth is the only car 
in its price class that has all of them," 

» ■ • 
What WaltT'K F, CirnvsLER has stated 
here sliould inlerest every person who 
is thinking about a new car. 

Floating Power engine mountings give 
a smoothness you could never get by 
merely mounting the eng;ine in rubber. 
While individual wheel springing ends 
nose bounce and back seat bucking. 



Safety-sieel bodies are actually all 
A^ee/— built ftn the strongest Rigid-X 
doubte-drop frames. They stand far more 
puniiihnient than bodies not of this "steel 
reinforced by steel" construction* 

Hydraiillc brakes^ are always equalized 
^tlie braking action is the same on all 
four w^heels. They arc much costlier than 
the ordinary mechanical type of brake* 

Isn't it just good common sense to ride 
in a Plymouth with these four extra 
jjoinls of value before you buy any car? 



America's Blftfttst Low-Priced 

Ciir New D*? Luie Plymouth 

..,WJtli in -Inch WhL'i^lbase 
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YOU are about to see one of the most dramatic 
advances in the technique of merchandising 
any of us has witnessed in the past decade. It 
will occur in the field of packaging. 

The package changes of the past few years — 
opening new markets, revitalizing old products, 
sweeping new products to prominence — were 
only the briefest prologue. Now the curtain rises 
on the play itself. 

Much has been learned about package design ♦ 
Much has been learned about the consumer. The 
package of the future will win sales not by lavish 
embellishment (which is costly) but by sheer effec- 
tiveness (which can be cheap). It will win sales 
by being designed for the consumer, rather than 



the manufacturer. It will be a highly competitive 
sales weapon, rather than a production detail. 

Have you judged your package by tomorrow's 
standards — convenience to the consumer, suita- 
bility to the product, merchandising power, 
design? Are you familiar with the packaging 
opportunities in your field? No group is better 
qualified to analyze your present package, or to 
point out opportunity, than the company whose 
leadership has brought about much that is hap- 
pening now* One word from you will bring Canco 
knowledge and experience and vision to you 
without obligation or cost. Your package may 
need no change. It may already be equipped for 
the future* But that, too, is worth finding out. 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



230 PARK AVENUE 



NEW YORK 
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How You Can Buy Yourself 




A STEADY INCOME OF 



$ 



200 A MONTH 



How WOULD YOU like to be able to quit work 
some day and travel, play golf and do only the 
things you want to do? How would you like, when you 
are 55, or 60, or 65, to have a check for $200 arrive every 
month for the rest of your life? 

There is a plan which makes it possible. It is called the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. It gives you 
a guuranteed income that makes you independent in 



the years to come* The interesting booklet offered at the 
bottom of this page explains how the Plan works. 

You can pay for this income in a lump sum, or you can 
start buying it now on the installment plan, in the same 
way you would buy yourself a house or an automobile. 

Your Retirement Income may be any amount you 
wish— $100 a month, $200 a month, $300 a month or 
more. It can begin at any age you say— 55, 60, or 65. 



INVEST NO MONEY until you have seen this New Plan 



Suppose » for example^ you are 40 years 

old and you decide you want an income 
of $200 a month starting as soon as you 
are 55. Here is what the Retirement 
Income Plan provides for yout 

1. A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month 
thereafter as long as you hve. 

This important benefit is a vailable alone; 
but if desired, your Plan may be made 
to provide in addition: 

2. A life income for your wife m case of 
your death before age 55. 

3. A monthly income for yourself if, be- 
fore age 55, serious illness or accident 
Stops your earning power for good. 

See the advantages this Retirement 
Income Plan offers over ordinary meth- 
ods of saving or investment. You don't 
have to worry about how long you live, 
or how fast you dare spend your money. 



AETIREMeNT INCOME t>LAN 

Here 19 whflt $300 a montU Retirement In- 
ctjtne* ipayublr' at Qgc 55, will liu fur y<iu: 

tt cuiininta»* Dvlun you ars SS 

An izicrome of $200 a month for life. This: in- 
come cannot atop until at L«a9t $20,000 haa 
been paid* and it may even reach £2S^O0D, 
$JOkO0O or more, depending only upon bow 
long you live. 

It Eu*rant«** upon ii«ath. from *cc]d«ntal 
mcani b«i1or* 99 
A Caab Puyment lo your beneficjary of 
£40.000« Or a monthly income for life. 

It isu4ir«nta«iii upon dfi'iiih from any frtlwr 

A Cash Payment to your beneRciary ot 
§ 2 0,000. Or H mtsnthly incomE for liltr. 

II ^tjuranlHs In tin ■v«ntat pwrmanent 
total diHliiitty b«fora m^m 99 

A Monthly Income for you. And your inntaSl- 
meota^ will pi^id for yoy by Uic Company. 



Plana for retirement at ages other than 55 
are avdjUibic. Also npeciM] plaits fur women. 



Your income wdll last as long as you do, 
even if you live to be 100, Your wife is 
also amply provided for* Even perma- 
nent disability can't stop your invest- 
ment Plan from going right on just as 



you had planned, for the company would 
pay your installments for you. And all 
these benefits are guaranteed by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, an 83-yt;ar-old company with over 
half a billion dollars of insurance in force. 

You don't have to be rich 

How much do you have to put in? . , , 
We'll be glad to tell you the exact amount 
iis soon as we know your present age, 
how much income you want, and how 
soon you want to retire. 

Send for Free Plan Book 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail today. You will receive 
without cost or obligation a copy of an 
illustrated booklet that tells all about 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. The coupon is for your convenience. 




li'hi-n :tfriting (o Pitofmix Mutual Likh In5L'hap:c"e CowrANY pttu^sc mention Nutknvs Basinets 
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THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 



The hum of your business has a meiinmg — men 
and machines have important information to 
impart . sales • number of pieces , * . time 
. « . dcprectation . . . cost. 

The International Electric Accounting Method 
interprets and records the voice of business — 
with accuracy and amazing speed. 

The basis of this accounting method is the 
punched tabulating card. All business transac- 
tions* operating and statistical information arc 
quickly registered in the cards in the form of 
punched holes. These cards automatically oper- 
ate the sorting and tabulating machines into 
which they arc subsequently placed- 

The flexibility of this modern method is enabling 
it to bring speed and economy to the accountLng 
procedures of government and business in 
seven ty*nine different countries. Let us show 
you how it can aid you, A complete demonstra- 
tion awaits you at any of our branch offices. 

International Business Machines include Inter- 
national Electric Accounting and Tabulating 




Machines, International Time Recorders and 
Electric Time Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, Dayton iMoney weight Scales and Store 
Equipment, Electromatic Typewriters and 
Radio Typewriter Systems. 

ACCOUNTING SERVICE! 

Any business, regardless of siix^ can now quickly 
obtaiti vit.il figures and siatistics through the Inter- 
national Tabulating Service Bureaus* These Biireius 
are Iwzaied in all principal cities and are ec|uipped with 
the latest International Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines. They will work with you on my h^s'\% — 
weekly, daily or hourly, Write for folder No. 5-TS- 



mie R n ATI 0 nfl uimnHi mac fflTi cqrdor ati on 

Branch Offices in all Principal Cifos of fhe World 



General Officei: 270 Broadway. New York. N. Y. 

\A0 



Wktn luritin^ to your tm'\it f DM Jcater pUiisf mt'titivn Xatitm's BMMHt^S 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



Change one 



change all 

IF THMHK is one editorial plank upon 
which Uii>» maitjazine ha^s stood in and oui 
of season through the years it is an appre- 
ciation ol the imerde pendente of business. 
We have ^laid liiat on every occasion. It is 
necessary to keep this in mind in discussing 
Lht' nianvK many panaceats and reforms that 
are ptit Iprward^ often honestly, to correct or 
change a situation in one industry or one 
section. 

Consider the reaction to the announce- 
ment of the proposed charges for bank ser- 
vice. Check engravLTs were immediately 
concerned and said they would be hard hit 
shauld the public turn to cash for the pay- 
ment of bills. Operators of armored cars 
saw an upturn in their line because currency 
would be used more. Police anticipated 
more holdups with purses heavier to meet 
current obligatton^j. Makers of business ma- 
chines feh that application of the co- called 
"metered service plan" would expand the 
market for bookkeeping appliances and op- 
erators. Milk, gas, and electric companies 
were wondering whether payments would be 
so prompt if customers foreswore checks to 
pay in money. 

The susceptibility of all business to 
change is a commonplace. That this maxim 
means that no business is changed without 
changing other businesses is a corollary of 
equally comprehensive importance. It m as 
well to keep this in mind as it is difficult » 

Cultural background 

THE most difficult thin^ in times of stress 
is to keep one's perspective. As economic 
conditions ifrow harder, perspective de- 
creases in geometric ratio. It seems as if 
the entire countr^"^ has brought itself to 
think only of the past four -year period. 

This line of thought was prompted by a 
chapter in Beverly Bond's "Civilization of 
the Old Northwest." in which he describes 
the social and cultural foundation of the 
territory which later became the great 
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NO NEED FOR EPIDEMICS 



THERE'S THE RtPORT FROM 
MEDlCftL m THe S*tlN RASH 
ITS ALMOST AN EPlDtMlCIN 
THE CARTON UEPARTMEHt 



CALL THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
HURSE-WtCANT LET THIS 5?READ 
THROUGH THE FACTORY 





mm[ \ TH^NK THE SKm R/^H SPREAD FROM THE 
WASHROOMS -rT WAS FIRST NOTSCEO ON 
EMPIOYEES* HANDS ~ PROBABLY THE 
COMMON TOWELS 



"TT 



vyt ARE ATTEfiDlNO TO THAT &Y m^KX: 

(KG ONLmON Tovveis-, 

FKESH.CLtaN row EL 
EVERYTIME 




SAY, I HAD NO IDEA SUCH 
EXCELLENT TOWELS COOLD 
Be HAD RJR SO LITTLE 
MONEY 



IM GLAO VOU OROeRED ON LI WON TOWELS AND 
TOILET TISSUE FOR EVERY WASH ROOM- THEY 
DO ENCOURAGE CLEANLINESS 




In every manufacturing plants good work 
depends upon good health. Don't let dis- 
ease — even the minor forms — cripple your 
working force and hold up production. 

Thousands of plant managers, im- 
pressed with the necessity for uninter^ 
rupted operation, have helped solve the 
personal health and hygiene problem by 
installing A. P. W. Onliwon Washroom 
Service, Onliwon Towels are large, highly 
absorbent, soft and sanitary. Served 
double-folded from hygienic Onliwon 



Cabinets* they arc protected from waste 
and the ever-present danger of infec- 
tions from promiscuous handling. One 
Onliwon Towel does the work of several 
ordinary towels. 

Keep your force on the job and off the 
sick hst. Install A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
and its equally economical comi>anion 
service — A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue, 
A postcard or wire will bring you the 
complete Onliwon Washroom Service 
— nt a cost that means real savings. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y, 



Stales of Ohio. Indiana. Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. How were minds fed in 
Lho^ miier days? A glanre at the nirricu- 
Jujn of Ohio l.'niversity in 1808. shows 
'ijilm and Gri'ek, natural and moral 
philosophy, bfiic, ncourapliy, rhetoric, his 
tory, mathLmatic?;. na\igai»on, jmrveying, 
arilhrnelic* and English grammar/* 

If the menial fumilure seems too polished 
for the unlinished environrnt-nl of that day. 
it is to be nott^d that the funds fmm the 
university lands were more than aditiuale 
to pay facviUy salaries and tuition was fiife. 
Students paid §2 a quarter fur firewood and 
$L50 a wet'k for board. No rent was 
charged for dormitory^ rooms. 

The anxiety which we all have as to the 
jx)!i^ible breakdown of our educational la 
ci lilies today is tempered by the thou>-ht 
that learning, after all, is ihe most easily 
developed of our natural resources* 

Cicero on the depression 

AliAIN. wc express humbly the thou^jhl 
that we gel nowhere by point ing the fiuiier 
\>\ blame as lt> who is responsible for the 
pres^iicm. Politicians are quick lo tell us lhai 
buMiuss i^i resj^onsible. thai it has failed in 
nut keeping men at work and in producing 
too much of this, that and the other thini?. 
But business mi^jht very well say. if ii had 
time to take a belli^'erent alt i Hide, that the 
IKiUticians were in thiuije of the finances 
of the 2.tXX) cities that are now in defavilt. 
Slowly and painfully lf»e lesson comes borne, 
that individuals, that corporations, thai 
public bodies* all need to reread, and read 
aj^aio. the Ciceronian paradox, "Men do 
not realize how ^reat a revenue thrift 

Change brought by taxes 

THK power to tax h the power to destroy. 
As taxation increases, this abstract phrase 
becomes alive. 

Iluw thoTQUfjhly taxation can revise the 
pattern of business on a state-wide scale is 
revealed in an announcement of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. The increase 
of the state's chain store tax from $25 to 
Si 50 a unit, the company says, leaves it no 
other course than retirement from BOO ser- 
vice stations. The stations were leased from 
individual owni?rs and operated by com- 
pany agents. 

"VVe regret." said Allan Jackson, \ice 
president in charge of sales, "that praclical- 
ly a complete reorgani station of the market- 
ing of gasoline in Indiana is forced by the 
chain store tax, but there is no other way 
for the principal suppliers to escape con- 
fiscation of all the returns on their market- 
ing, and more." 

It is not to pass upon the logic of the 
Indiana tax, nor is it a ciuestion that it has 
popular sanction: we only point oul that 
the consequences of taxation are not con- 
fined to the corporations which bear the 
immediate incidence. A source of state rev- 
enue drie^i up, emplnvment snlTers a dis- 
kication, individual economic relationships 
are subjected lo strain, and the business 
seismograph records a fresh shock. 

Romance on desk tops 

ASK an>' man what the name "Cook'* 
means to him, and more than likely* he will 
answer travel/' How broadly the firm of 
Thos. Cook and Son sees its own business 
is suggested in its slogan, "we sell unusual 



Wkrvi tvrilxnQ to A. P, W. VAPvn Co, ffrair mmlion Natim's Busincit 
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AkGEST WATER DEVELOPERS 
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Why 





\ny one of thousands of industries or mu- 
nicipalities almost any place on earth can tell 
you why. On their own production and cost 
sheets, the answer stands out sharp and clear: 
'^More water < • • less cost " Today's condi- 
tions demand those results. Those are the re- 
sults Layne guarantees. And back of the 
guarantee Is a world-wide organization, rich 
in the experience of fifty years in designing 
and constructing well water systems* Send 



now for Layne's free booklet '"Water Or 
No Pay/' It tells how to obtain the greatest 
volume of water at the lowest possible cost. 

Layne & Bowler, Inc. Depactment e 

General Offices, Memphis^ Ttnnassce. 

Send me free booklet, "Water Or No Pay" and data 

of special interest: to ( ) industrial ( ) municipal 

executives. 

Name -. . ., . , : ^- ^ „^ -: „^- 

Address 



LAYNE PUMPS 



iVitfH UTiiittj; f-AvsE He lk-)V£Lt%. lac. ptcati* twntim Smivn'g Butitwi^ 
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TWO YEARS OLD 

il lite nicst talLcl-iy^ Itaitt la tlie vvctltt 

In two )cari The Ceurge Washington hni c^tubhihed an eivcluiive Identify* 
Travekri speik of it initmatelyi asi of a frknU ^ < , a genial eompaitign on pleasure 
jaunts, a helpful partner on business trips. Its cnoiintain - (reith atmosphere all year 
* round p cuntributed by genuine atr*c«nditionmg ... its beautifully designed interiors, 
reminisijeni of Mount Vernon . . « the charm and gracious service of its Tavern cars 
— -these qualities set it apart from either trains^ and quickly establiib iti authentt- 
cully American character. Yet wortd travelers aba say, and truthfutly, that ''It has 
the Beet limoothness of The Flying Scotsman^ the »teek beauty of The Golden 
Arrow, the splendor and oomfori of The Rome Expi-eis. It is a composite of uU the 
lu?iuriou« trains in the world." The C^eorge WuHhington, on tts secxind birthdaVr ii 
a famed Americun institution. 

Any tkkri agent aiu roufe ym &m thi Chtsaptake and Oki&. INSIST UPON ITf 

Strt^ttgl WAtkm^toa * N«w Yark » PhtliiJelphi4 • Drlroil - CoJuinbui * Toledo 
Chicfllo • Nortolk * Ncwpofi Nctvi « Riehmond • CiacjnnAii * ljaui<% tlJe • CLcveltjml 
Lettpfian * Jndianji[HjJii * St. Liiui* • llutSprinit * \\'hitie Su]{>iiur Hprinav 




PftEE TAIL 3tCN FOR TOY TRAINS! Enut wffmfmctin im /mil r^/or «/ tigu 

Chesapeake and Ohio 



fhing:?i," Islands, for example. ''Island^i of 
sunshine and inhn, of glamor and t^^irape 
. . . hundreds of iht-m . , . si retching from 
Btrmuda down ihrouRh all the Wt-^si Indu*^ 
to the Coast of Sotiih America, \Xr givr 
vou them on miise^ short and lonif by 
(treal tratisatlanlit" liiier** , . , by airplane if 
ym like . , . we are expert *i on i inlands . , 
wcl! find you a palm ^Jiaded fWiradise. that 
will make vou happy for a Injijj ume'" 

flf course, il m always the other fellow's 
biHinr^s which fasriiialrH, Our own is apt 
to be dull and prosy. Bill ihh is all an illu 
hion. as a Kfeai f,i)ndon rnerchanl tJiMov 
ered year^ a^o. "The place of advenlure/' 
he said, "is not a sjxn on the map. but tht- 
spcit where a man of ima^Mnaiion fiap^M^ns 
to find himst*lf/* As a mailer ot fact, a de^ik 
lofj has been kntjun lo whisk a K^onp of 
business men into iifl sort^ of livdy expert^ 
inces in cpmplele defiance of the laws of 
inaviiy. Legend to the comrary. there wa« 
nuthinp monopolistic about the maj^ic car- 
tx't. Every man*:^ fancy i> free lo roam the 
an the tlaily altitude and distance 
flijifiis of American im^t^inutiun reveal. 

Ice has no complaint 

IF ever a Bureau ol ^Iissin^^ Indu^trit^ is 
established lo look into ihe fale of vanished 
buHinesjit's, no alarm will be ^^nt out for ihc 
ire tnen, Hieir hereabout h are beraminR 
better and better known, tbaiiks to Lheii 
robust resimreefulneHs in meetin^j rompL^ti 
lion. The promotional work done by the 
Cily Ice S: Fuel Company, ojx'ratinit in 26 
stait^ and Canada exemplities alerineH-.. 

SaleH of ice ref rigeratorn and iienHin^ ap 
pi i antes, the company reports, increased 48 
f>er rem in 1933 over the fi^ure^ for 19'12. 
The q viol a for ihe current year is 51) per 
ceni above la^^i year's objective. The gain in 
^ilt^, acrordinR to of!k er^, is e?tplainable in 
large part by consumer response lo new ice 
refrij* era tors, tJiouph this acceptance was 
sireugibened by the risini; market for beer 
dispensing equipmeni and air conditioning 
insinuations. Nlw devekipmenls are prom- 
i?.ed in ice usinR appliances and air condi- 
lionini^ apparatus, a wholei^ome assurance 
that success doe;* not signify complacency. 

Even those who press ardenlly toward 
rollet^tivism will hardly cavil at the sorl of 
"rugged individualism" which so widely jus* 
lifies lis existence through the public ap- 
proval of its products. 



I There goes an ideal 



flow many 'dnimmers" it takes to keep 
the products of industry in circulation no 
one seems lo know. The national Council 
of Traveling Salesmen puts the figure at 
2(K>|)(XK Whatever the number, the excep- 
tion of ' outside salesmen"* from the wage 
and hour provisions of the NRA codes is a 
situation which fias interested Samuel I'n- 
tefmyer, famed member of the New \'ork 
bar. Addressinj^ a meeting of commerdal 
missioners* be said, "You have not been 
overlooked. You have been deliberately^ un- 
justly discriminaied against." 

An ofhcial explanation is conlribuled by 
Arthur D. Whiteside, deputy adminislfator 
of ihe NHA. The e?ccIusion from the max- 
imum hour and minimum wage provisions 
IS "primarily because il is impossible to ex- 
ercise suisei^'islon or control over them.** 
Oiilside sales men » he added» were really 
'independent entrepreneurs, and in many 
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case*! were already receiving more than the 
standard minirnum wage/* 

Another \'iLnv is phrased by John Whttte- 
more, oi the Easiern Commercial Tra\'elEr's 
Accident Association, *Mnstead of paying 
the traveling man a sialary. or even expense:^ 
and a trifling drawintj account, a ROod many 
big companies are simply allowing him to 
put up his money and out and try to sell 
their stuC 

That's too bad. The pkturesque optimism 
of llie old-time baf^man wa^? a national 
asset of sorts, even though Mr, \^'hittemDre 
characterises the popular idea of him as 
"pure fudge/' 

Fabulous creature though he may have 
been, there was a time when '*he was stud- 
ded with cigars in about the same quantity 
as a Barnum &: Bailey'^ Coiiisack s cartridge 
layout" And "he ate hL^artily. tipped gen- 
erously, and always had a men>' quip for 
waitresses at tJie Palace Hotel/' 

If we are to have more governmc;nt 
in the business of recovery, some way 
should be lound to conserve the aura of 
well being oncti so glowingly radiated b>' 
the migraton' 
chanfc. 



ambaitsadors of style and 



Elizabett's credit 

WHERE public extravagance is expected, 
it h political suicide to be thrifty, says the 
cynic. True enough, the hue between pru- 
dent spending and profiiyacy may at times 
become so shadowy that folly and frugality 
can dress virtue equally well. The way of 
Queen Eli/,abeth may provide a text for ihe 
political philosophies of a later day. When 
that shrewd Tudor came to the throne, the 
government was out of pocket and taxes 
were soaring. What she did is told by Mil- 
ton Waldman in "England's Eli^cabeth" 
(Hougliton MifTlin Company). 

A spendthrift age gaped as economy 
sw^ept inio the most privileged corners. 
Somnolent oilicials in court and country 
suddenly found themseh-es without jobs, 
lax collectors were peremptorily summoned 
to make good discrepancies in their ac- 
counts^ the Spanish ally was inlormed that 
henceforth he must get along as best he 
could without English subsidies* 

Soon English currency, whose value had 
been going down for nearly three-quarters 
of a century, was shrewdly restored lo its 
face value with an actual profit to the Ex- 
chequer, and in a short lime it was selling 
at a premium* 

The result was that in the first six months 
of her reign Elizabeth achieved a reduction 
of 60 per cent in expenditure compared with 
the last six months of Mary's. Funds were 
then remitted to Sir Thomas Cresham, 
whom Elizabeth had sent to Antwerp on 
the nitli day of her reign, to pay off a larjje 
part of Mary's debts as promised at her 
accession; and within 18 months that cele- 
brated fjnancier was joyfully writing home 
that his Quet;n's credit was above lhat of 
all oihtr princes. 

Sovereign St as their people usually dis- 
cover, do ntjt always hold a winning hand. 
Fortunately for the good of the realm, 
Qtieen Kli/^beth knew that cash and credit 
were the most powerful cards for keeping 
her country' in the 
game. And her astuiC' 
nesH made one quee 
good aifainst several 
kings. ' I 




Horsepower! Stre^amlines! Speed! 
The t alk o f I he show^! 

What does this spell in SAFETif? 

More accidents, more fatal itiee^ 
klj^hor insurance rates? 

ISot if your h rakes are RicHT. 

And Right lUPans Raybestos. 

(That's why the majority of all 
new cars are RaybivSTOS-Man- 
H ATT AN equip peck) 

RaYBEStos' iraderahip is main- 
tuim^d by ''Seilhi^ the Settler!" 

RayBKSTOS brake lining is the 
finest product of its kind in the 
worhl, (Proof: Preferred by ear 
nmkers, service im-u and car own- 
era*) Obviously the sales and mer- 
chandising effort hehind Kay- 
BKSTOS was a« cfHcient as it ivaa 
possible for any one to have, Yrt 
wilh such leadership in product, 
promotion and result.% there was 



fitUl one *'niissin^ human link'' — 
**one forgotten man" —"the point- 
of-sale salesman'^; The garage 
service man. 

Castle Films, with twenty years 
of successful business film experi- 
ence, p ro V i I Icf 1 that ^'m i ssi n g Ini man 
link" for RavbestoS, The Castle 
pirtnre, "BREAKING IN ON BrAKE 

Prosperity/' produced three years 
ago, has been working ever since 
its release. Think of it ■ — - an ad- 
vertising and sales presentation 
that has been paying dividends 
continuously on one moderate iri- 
vestment made three years ago! 

What televisiion hi ay provide in 
years to come. Castle FlLVis give 
you Now! Action! Music! Drama! 
Talk I On one screen or thousands! 
of ^rrcenji— to dealers in f^very 
town in the nation! 
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CASTLE FILMS 



■■■■ ■■■ 



Producers — Distributors — Exhibitors of 

BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 

ft. C, A. iullding, Rockefeirnr Cmnfrm, N*w Y^rk CITy 
Wr[gl«y iuaiJlng,r ChUago • Pacific Cooftp Claui Sprttckeli iullding, Son Francltca 



H'ht'n tfrilwit t& Casti^ FipfJ, Inc* piiyj:^^ mrnihn Kalian' j Btttmca 
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Science and Goodyear 
give you the 

LATEST 

in TRUCK TIRES 



i 




Goodyear, pioneer, leods ogqin* 
. . . Here is the Idlest the Bnait 
truck tire^ . . ^ Yeors of careful 
study of millions of trucks in 
operatiort set the £pecifKati0ns. 
Science and on alerts ex perienced 
development organization at 
Goodyeor produced this great 
tire. It has — 

9 New high shoulder tread 
shape. 

# Pre-shrunk Superfwlst Cord 
CO nsf ruction. 

# Carcoss rubber chemically 
toughened. 

# New, improved bead con* 
struct! on, 

# World-famous, exclusive 
All-Weather Tread. 



to YOU these features mean- 



Money iti I he till — actually. , . , For lh.is 
fineBi lire you pay no pretnUim- 

You get j^ure tmction and the flat, wide 
road cotituel that means longer lire life. 

You g0t niii\ituiim nafety for load, truck 
aiid driver — and greatci^t pro lec lion against 
blow-out* 

You get a head that standB up under 
swaying loads. You get a carcass to Mith- 



8taiid I he inU'rna! heat of long, fast runs^ 

You get all these money -s^iaving features 
in this latest Goodyear Truck Tire for no 
more llian ordinary tires would cost you. 

And no other lire can give you all these 
features. • ■ » 

See or phone the Gtmdyear dealer near you, 
G^t file proof and the profits it in because of 
va 1 1 1 es II he this tltut — f r t ore t o n h are ha u led on 
Ooadyear truck tires than on any other kind* 




TRUCK TIRES 



trhcn buying Coodtteai Tr»ES f /iw** mcutim ATaf fonV Bmsmftt 



HAUncDH'S IBOJSnHIESS 




A MAQAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Ideas Must Be Free 



i^/WE GREET you this month with a cover 
tlrawin^f winrli is an ehH]tn*nt si^ni of \\w 
hold hu.spitalily to change Uiat is iiiljerviii 
in American nature* Here is revealed an en- 
tirely' new approach to desifrn in aiitoniobilrs, 
motor IjoaLs, air|)hnH\s, loeoniotive.s aiul vvvn 
passenger cars. An idea was born in a fertile 
brain, then resourceful men risked their repnta- 
tions — ^antt llie j^^avin^^s of those who betieve in 
them — to develop the idea and hrt>5ard its ac- 
ceptance on the part of the public. 

The implications of this constant and con- 
tinuous revision of ways of liviu*^ an* I of doinj^ 
are as comprehensive as the changes ciintrive<I 
hy p(5litical headers in the name of recovery* We 
hear everywhere that the country is in the midst 
of a social revoKition, Anyone who knows the 
industrial history of the Fnited States is apt to 
qualify tliat statement. New [)roj)osals may 
modify practices, yet the traditional system of 
sustaining and promoting the national interest 
through the creation and development of in- 
dustrial ideas will persrvere* Literally, contri- 
butions of American inventive genius and 
promotional skill have profoundly affected civil- 
ization. Likewise literally, such development has 
been greatly accelerated by the incentive of 
profit, a motive now frowned upon by sotne 
evangels of the redistribution of wealth and 
income. 

From 1793, when Whitney brought out his 
cotton gin, American initiative has bt^n remak- 
ing the world. The first crude steamboat set a 
new fashion in marine transportation, improved 
again with the screw propeller. The telegrapli, 
the telephone, the radio gave new meaning to 
time and distance. Who can appraise or delimit 
the widening of mental horizons through the 
availability of the reaper antl the mower, tlie 
sewing machine, the electric light, the automo- 
bile? Who will presmne to evaluate the vulcani- 
zation of rublier, the typewTiter, the discovery 
of etherj the air brake, the phonograph, the 



power printing press anti typesetting machinery ? 

'Jliis birtli of ideas and, more important, the 
develotnnent of tho?»<^ ideas into actual use, hiive 
l>et^n stinmlale*! by the prortiisc of reward to the 
suceessfuL If these rewards are to be levelled 
down tu the all-inchisive imp<TsonaIity of the 
State as the collector and tlistrihutur of the 
perjpie s savings, the danger is that ideas will be 
correspondingly devjibu'd and the desin* to get 
ahead deadened. Tliat tliougiit is variously 
articulated today. There h a fear that encroach- 
inents of profits may discourage business to 
sucli a degree that recovery will lialt, that social- 
istic practices will be accepted on the showing 
of autlujrity ratlier tlian by a solxn- (considera- 
tion of all the peoi>le. Would the State — .should 
ihe Skite — feel as free to risk tax money on the 
development of stream-lining as individuals 
cooperating voluntarily? Would there not at 
least be a lag, a disheartening delay? 

There is much concern for freedom of the 
press. There should likf*wise be anxiety for the 
freedom of ideas ami for the freedom to develop 
those ideas. It takes nu partisan of the old deal to 
see that as long as men *'do not believe that en* 
terprise is possible they will inevitably do the 
very things which discourage it most. And with- 
out enterprise you do not get recovery under a 
capitalist system or, for that matter, under any 
economic system/' 

To suffwate or to chill l>usiness initiative 
would do no service either to recovery or to re- 
form, as the President clearly intimates in his 
budgetary decision to reduce public enterprise 
to normal by 1935. The logic of events, as much 
as hope, directs the interpretation that Mr, 
Roosevelt recognizes the need for private enter- 
prise, and that he is earnestly disposed to speed 
its revivah 
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THURSDAY'S WIND 



'I It may come from the warm south. Who can tell? 
jf| (Certainly there is a change in the current of husiness, 
ijl Are your sails all set? » » » There never was a time 
when the Mimeograph gave the important help that it 
(loe^ today. It is one of the sonnd recovery [processes. 
Not only is it a substantial factor in modern economy, 
but its nimble ability to turn out ihouj^ands of sharp 
and clean duplicates of all kinds of line drawings, forms, 
letters, bulletins, graphs, etc., has made it one of the most 
resultful forces in the business and educational activities of 
our time* For almost fifty years it has served progress! ngly to 
fin a growing need. It nuxy be one of your real needs — right 
novi. It is easy to find out! Write A, B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 

MIMEOGRAPH 




When phoniuff y&ur tm-at Mj w^iwiHAi'ii deait i tthoir mmtwt Xation*t BniintST 



What Liberties Shall We Fight For? 

* 

T. N, CARVER Prafemir Emeritus. Harvard University 



WHO is a ''Liberar? The man who wants 
more control of business by Government or 
the man who wants less? The former calls 
himself a Liberal. Yet at the time Liberals are 
seeking for a managed economy, other Lib- 
erals urge less censorship of press and theater 



ONE of the anomalies of the 
present situation is the way the 
advocates of more government author- 
iiy call themselves Liberals/' The term 
"liberal" has always meant among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, and sLill means 
among those who know, one who is op- 
posed to the extension of government 
authority. It was this meaning that gave 
it the great popularity which it now has. 
This popularity has made every one 
want to be called liberal, until now even 
authoritarians would like to steal the 
word. It is the way of politicians espec- 
ially to "steal the livery of the court of 
Heaven to serve the Devil in/' 

Some cynic has remarked that the 
value of a thing may be measured by 
the numbtT of people who try to steal It. 
The number of people who try to steal 
the name of "Libera T' is an evidence at 
least of its popularity if not of its value. 
The popularity of that name is an his- 
torical product. There is no inherent 
reason why a liberal (xjlicy should be 
considered as f?(^7 better than an au- 
thoritarian policy. If liberalism should, 
in the present age, produce as many 
and as serious abuses as the overindul- 
gence in government authority produced 
in previous ages, liberalism may yet 
become an epithet and authoritarianism, 
or some shorter word meaning the same 
thing, a popular word. At jiresent, there 
is no reason why any one who favors 
the extension of government authority 
should not say so openly and not try to 



camouflage under the word "Liberal." 

Some interesting experiments are now 
being tried in the extension of govern- 
ment authority. So long as they are new 
experiments that have not already been 
tried and failed, they are not to be con* 
demned or approved by merely attach- 
ing to them such words as liberal or 
authoritarian. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a case in point. However, 
the success of such an experiment, if it 
succeeds, under such an able and dis- 
interested administrator as Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, is not a sufficient demon- 
stration. The real test will come when 
it begins to appea! to the covetousness 
of politicians. There are unscrupulous 
vote-getters as well as unscrupulous 
money-getters. When we begin thinking 
realistically, we shall always try to pre- 
serve a "balance of nature" between the 
two, as the people of the West try to 
preserve a balance between coyotes and 
jack rabbitts, and not permit either to 
run over the country. 

Another anomaly is found in the way 
certain people are demanding more and 
more government control over certain 
activities and less and less over others. 
While announcing the end of laissez 
jane in one breath they are. in the next 
breath, demanding less interference with 
their own business. In general, the so- 
called end of laissez jaire means the en- 
trance of government upon a |X>licy of 
controlling manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Censorship, however, which 



is also a kind of government control, is 
deeply resented. It would be quite con- 
sistent to advocate more and more gov- 
ernment control or to demand less and 
less, provided we were thoroughgoing 
and logical in our advocacy or our de- 
mands. But to expect any government 
to assume dictatorial powers over in- 
dustry and a lahsez fane policy toward 
other activities is. to say the least, naive. 

Those who think that the Govern- 
ment is likely to continue a lahsez jaiie 
ix}licy toward speech and the press 
while assuming more and more contrtsl 
over business, will do well to consider 
two questions rather carefully. 

First, did any government ever, in 
fact, embark on a policy of general con- 
trol over business, whether called a 
"managed economy" or by some less 
euphonious name, and, at the same 
time, keep its hands off the business of 
publishing or speaking? 

No argument with dictators 

SECOND, remembering that any gov- 
ernment that thinks itself wise enough 
to control business in general is not 
likely to be over modest as to its ability 
to censor the press, just how would you 
frame an argument to convince it of the 
danger of interfering with the press? 
You could, of course, point to the Con- 
stitution, but what is a Constitution to 
a dictatorial government? You could 
also point out that speech is an expres- 
sion of thought » but so is the making of 
things, the government could reply. 
When you try to show a dictator tliat 
speech is something spiritual and that 
government control is a shackling of the 
human spirit, he may rer>ly that speech 
is something simian, and thai bad or 
misleading talk is more dangerous than 
misbranding or adulterating material 
goods. 

Taking the argument into its own 
hands, your dictatorial government, or 
its spokesman, could teU you in scienti- 
fic jargon thai your real reason for be- 
lieving in the sacredness of speech is 
found in that dazzlingly brilliant book 
by Clarence Day entitled *This Simian 
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World/' The reason is not found in our 

Federal Constilution, byt in certain 
biological facts which m deeper than 
const itutions. Being descended from 
simians who loved to chatter, the right 
to chatter is our most cherished right. 
If, as Day suggest?, we had been de- 
scended from cats, the right of private 
combat would have been the one Ihin^ 
worth dying for. Attempts b^* govern- 
ment to suppress duelling, rather than 
attempts to suppress chatter* would 
have started revolutions. You are not 
likely to get far in your argument with 
a dictatorial government. It has the ad- 
vantage in repartee. 

Still another anomaly is the way cer- 
tain writers are announcing the end of 
Imssez fmre without giving us any idea 
as to what they mean by that term. If 
it means, as some of them seem to im- 
ply, the complete absence of government 
control it is safe to say that no such 
thing ever existed, certainly not in his- 
toxic times. Complete absence of gov- 
ernment control is the complete absence 
of government, for government is con- 
trol and the absence of government is 
anarchy. 

What those facile writers probably 
mean by the end of lamei faire is some 
general extension of government con- 
trol- Liberals have been, for a hundred 
and fifty years, struggling for greater 
freedom and iess government control 
Authoritarians have struggled for more 
government control It may louk, at 
present, as though the authoritarians 
were in the saddle and liberalism were 
either dead or on the defensive. If the 
authoritarians arc really ^n a jjosition 
of domi nance » we shall see a gradual 
extension of government control over in- 
dustry in general and probably also 
over education, the press and even reli- 
gion. At least* there is no other govern- 
ment that is undertaking to manage the 
industries of its people without trying 
also to manage or control education, 
the press and religion. 

Indefinite decrees hurt business 

GOVERNMENT control is of various 
kinds and degrees. There is control by 
the whimsical decrees of a dictatorial 
government, and there is control by a 
known and understood code. The latter 
is infinitely better, or less bad. Even a 
bad code, if known to all and certain in 
its application, enables the individual to 
know where he stands and to adjust him- 
self to the situation. Whimsical control 
keeps him guessing, and he never knows 
what to do. Nothing is worse for busi- 
ness or the employment of labor than 
uncertainty as to what the government 
may or may not do. 

An excellent illustration is found 
in the field of taxation. In some back* 
ward countries, the farmer, the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer are never 
certain as to what the tax gatherer may 



do. Consequently, they are afraid to do 
anything except what absolute nea^sity 
requires. In more advanced countries, 
where taxes are levied by general 
statutes and administered impersonally, 
tlie amounts collected may be large— 
larger even than those collected by ca- 
pricious tax gatherers in backward 
countries but, since they are known 
and calculable, the individual can adjust 
himst^lf and proceed with his business. 
Another illustration is found in the pres- 
ent (January 15) monetary pohcy of 
the United States. The paix^r price of 
gold is changed from lime to time ac- 
cording to no known principle or plan. 
No one can calculate the day when the 
next change will be made, nor the ex- 
tent of the change. The business world 
is kept guessing, This kind of uncer- 
tainty is depressing to every bui^iness 
except gambling. 

While the first requisite of a good 
system of control is its certainty and 
calculability, these are not enough. In 
addition, the code should be rational 
The Nazi exclusion of Jews from cer- 
tain cKcupations is certain and calcula- 
ble. Thus it is probably better than a 
whimsical and capricious discrimina- 
tion. In such a case, no Jew could know 
whether tie would be punished or not if 
he entered a given (Kcupation. Many 
more would su^er punishment than un- 
der complete exclusion. 

A rational system of control must be 
based on some wx^ll known distinction 
between such acts as are demonstrably 
harmful and such as are demonstrably 
btmeficial to the nation as a whole. If 
such a distinction can be found and ap- 
plied, and if ah acts which are demtm- 
strably harmful can be suppressed and 
all which are demonstrably beneficial 
can be protected and encouraged, tile 
system of control will be rational. 

The difficulty is to know where to 
draw the line. Some acts of individuals, 
such as killing, steahng and swindling, 
are demonstrably harmful. Some others, 
such as producing useful goods, teach- 
ing others how to produce them, per- 
forming useful service, are demonstrably 
beneficial. Between these two classes of 
acts is a great volume of doings and 
goings-on which are difficult to classify. 
Besides, it is not easy to decide what is 
useful and what is not. A broad zone 
rather than a clean line separates the 
demonstrably harmful from the demon- 
strably beneficial This zone is the no- 
man's land for the battle between the 
liberal and the authoritarian. 

Even the most liberal person, unless 
he be an anarchist, is in favor of sup- 
pressing all acts that are demonstrably 
harmful Even the sternest authoritar- 
ian, unless he goes to that extreme of 
authoritarianism called communism, is 
in favor of permitting the individual to 
perform all acts that are demonstrably 
beneficial The difference is in their at- 
titudes toward those acts that lie in the 



broad zone between. The litserat inclines 
toward the let-alone jxilicy, the au- 
thoritarian toward a policy of control 
In general the libtTal is inclined to say, 
in case of doubt, "let the individual 
alone.'* In general, the authoritarian is 
inclined to say. unless the Individual can 
prove his case. **restrain him." 

Liberals vs. authoritarians 

BETWEEN these two points of view 
there is a perennial tug-of-war, with the 
liberals pulling in one direction and the 
authoritarians pulling in another. When 
the liberals are gaining ground, the line 
between what is t>ermitted and what is 
forbidden by the government is drawn 
nearer to tfiat side of the zone which 
borders on the demonstrably harmful 
When the limit is reached, the govern- 
ment limits itself to the suppression of 
violence and fraud, and the enforce- 
ment of contracts. 

When the authoritarians are gaining 
ground, the line is moved nearer to the 
side which borders on the demonstrably 
beneficial In this case, the government 
assumes a more and mtire censorious 
attitude toward business practices, pri- 
vate habits, literary fashions, etc. All 
that can possibly be true in the state* 
ment that we are seeing the end of 
Imssez faire is that, in the present tug- 
of -war, the line between what the govern- 
ment ix-rmits and what it forbids is 
moving perceptibly toward that side of 
the zone wiiich borders on the demon- 
strably Ix^nelicial 

Even that k not true, so far, in all 
parts of the field of government control. 
There seems to be a definite tendency 
toward more control over industry. At 
no time, however, has the censorship of 
the press and the publishing business 
been more vigorously resisted. The ban 
on obscenity and indecency on the stage 
and in literature was never more lax. 
We are tightening our control over 
manufacturing in general but loosening 
our control over the liquor business. 
Gambling laws are everywhere being 
liberalized, and we are growing more 
and more tolerant toward criminals. In 
short, we are getting more and more 
government control over those indus- 
tries which produce the ordinary neces- 
saries of life, but less and less over those 
which cater to our private vices. We are 
not even approaching tlie end of laissez 
faire m these matters. 

It lociks as though most of us were 
quite wilHng that the government should 
control or even suppress any business in 
which we are not personally interested^ 
but up in arms against any attempt to 
regulate our own businesses or those in 
w^hich we have a personal interest. Even 
those who talk and write about the end 
of laissii jahe are definitely for a laissez 
jane policy toward their own business. 
Of course, there is still some sophomoric 
(Continued on page 76) 



what's Ahead in Washington 

W. M. KIPLINGER Says Outlook Is Better 



Dear Mac: 

I TMINK there's a bit of good news for you in the Washjug- 
ton situation, in so far as it affects your business policies. 
It may be slight, and it may be temporary, and it must Ix! 
qualified. Nevertheless it is good, and thh i^ somethin^^ I 
haven't fdt like saying to you so strongly since last May, be- 
fore the summer spurt. 

There's assurance of gradually nsing volume of business 
ihroughout March and April. May is a httle foggy. I am 
inclined to think the momentum of spring upturn will con- 
tinue through May, but at this distance there's no way of 
saying for certain, because May seems the period of testing 
the strength of government credit, and of testing the ability 
of private business to take hold, following the artihcial mo* 
mentum given by current big government spendings. 

You are probably safe in figuring on ten per cen! to fifteen 
per cent better business on the average, as measured by vol- 
ume, between now and the middle of May. 

The moderate amount of this upturn ought to be empha- 
sized. Keep it always in mind. Reason is that the business 
and investing public is apt to make the most of a little im- 
provement, and to regard it as a big improvement, and to use 
it as the excuse for another burst of excessive speculation, 
such as occurred last summer. We talk much about the evils 
of s[x.-culation when speculation is temporarily off, but we 
rush into it again at the slightest beckoning. 

_ BY WAY of caution let me remind 

Cautions to you of a few things to watch in 
Watch Washington while business is getting 

better bt^tween now and May ; 

L Watch how closely Qjngress fol- 
lows through on thi hudji t, Jf it stays within it, g<Mxl. If it 
shows signs of votuiiL nunv than the Administration recom- 
mends, kK)k out. 

2. Watch the week-to-week temi>er of Congress on early 
adjournment. It is better for business if Congress adjourns 
in May than if it lags on to June. 

3. Watch the interest rate on new government borrowings. 
If it stays reas€>nably low, it'.^ a gcxxi omen. 

4. Watch all the new government plans for stimulating 
f>rivate husiness. esfHciaUy building, for they constitute the 
diggirig of a channel by which activity may be routed away 
from forced government spendtngs into the main big channel 
of private spt'ndings. 

5. Waich the progress of monetary negotiations with Eng- 
land and France, for until there is some sort of fXTmanent 
international agrttiment on relationships of the currencies, 
therr can be no i>i5rmanent stability in this country'. 

There art* other things to watch, but these are major, and 
they will be discussed hereinafter. 

IT'S TIME to took back over the 

I ook Back '^^^^ ^^^^ certain peri- 
< ids or phast% in order to have a 
ba^ie for reamnoitering into the 

lure, 

\ year ago Hoover was President. It was the end of the 



interregnum between Roosevelt's election in November and 
his inauguration in March. It was a period of futility. The 
Government tried to do things but couldn't, because the 
incoming Government had not formulated its program and 
would not cooperate on a Hoover program. Bank mns were 
in progress but were hushed up. The open pamc and nation- 
wide blow up came at the tail end of February, and paralysis 
descended. At this point a new, untried, mysterious President 
stepped in. 

( Make your own contrast between the facts of then and 
the facts of now, without bothering for the present about 
facts of the future. ) 

Then there was the period of March, April and May, when 
the Government was frantically busy doing things. Banks 
were closed, then most were reopened, and others were start ^ 
ed toward salvaging and mopping up. There was the birth of 
an executive dictatorship, freely granted by the legislative. 
The country went off gold, and the groundwork was laid for 
inflation. 

The Crovernment grabbed agriculture with one fist (.\AA K 
industry with another fist i NRA U It voted three billions 
for Pubhc Works, out of which quicker-acting Civil W-orks 
were born belatedly. It picked up Hoover*s much cussed 
RFC* and gave it new powers. The public looked with amaze- 
ment and acquiescence at all these Washington goings-on, 
delighted to see anything done* right or wrong. 

Then came the summer btKim, a speculative boom, [ike the 
spree of a sick man just out of bed. The public took all the 
extravagant promises of Washington at face value, and went 
to it. 

The fall, up through November, was spent paying for the 
summer spree. Business and prices and confidence fell off, 
largely because demand hadn*t caught up with earlier prepar- 
ations for suj)ply, and because KRA proved to be no great 
factor in emergency recovery*, InHation was in the air, but 
didn't take hold In Oct obi r the Prt*sident starit?d his gold- 
buying, and the dollar continm.*d ils dejireciation in fttreign 
exchange, or world value, but this did practically nothing to 
domestic commodity prices. It was a period of new harass- 
ment and discouragement. The low tKCurred in late Novem- 
ber. 

Then came Civil Works, as a shot in the arm. Due largely 
to them, busim^s Ixgan to be a little tx'tter In lati' January* 
came devaluation and return to the gold standard— a new 
and different gold standard. 

On January I the banks were put under government in 
surance of their small deposits, thus making insurance 
against bank runs. 

Many banks had been doctored up with government capi- 
tal to qualify them to pass the tt-^Ts?. 

Through* mt nN these per^<xi^ the Goi^mment was bu!5y 
^Miuring out capital and credit to all sorts of classes of citi- 
zens and institutions, thus sowmg the ground for a future 
crop of credit inflation i probably a bumper crop ) . 

Here, then, are the significant phases of the past year 
1 .^bjt^ discouragement- 2. Washington whtx>pee and ream- 
along a dozen diffi-rent Imes under an exc*cutive 
lip. 3. One short burst of prematurL' recovery. 4. 
i ne *iart of a tremendous system of slate capitalism, "state 
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banking/' which will be with us forever. 5. The establish- 
ment of governmeni regulation of practically all private 
business, still in the experimental or evolutionary stage, but 
irrmanent in some form. 6. A swing toward socialism, with* 
nut any whi>le- hearted embracing of socialism, for private 
iniiialive and private profits will continue to !x* the main 
reliance for an indefinite time. 7. A definite pushing back 
toward nationalism, away from world cooperatiotL 8. The 
tieginning of r(?cuperation from the greatest depression in 
modern history', 

There's the past year in a nutshell The new year begins 
approximately now, despite the calendar. 



a series of preparations always in the past has been f*>U*>wed 
by a speculative boom the next year. 



Achiiinistnition 
In tent ions 



YOU will see during the next two or 
three months a slightly diflerent at- 
titude toward business, especially to^ 

ward investors, on the part of the 

Cjovemment. It is one of wooing, 
Remt : :t the Government now has a lot of bonds 

to selL It ■ ' . lilts to pare down the Government spendings 
and make private business pick op where and when Govern- 
ment leaves off. 

Hence the Administration will try to be careful about the 
feelings of business. There is an intention to soft-pedal the 
baiting of banks and private capitalists. There's already a 
new note of conciliation in many of the new government 
utterances. 

Once again, the reasons: To sell bonds, and to lure back 
private initiative, in order to make the transition. 



The Transition, 
When 



IT apj3ears from economic history 
that the transition from large gov- 
ernment spending to resumption of 
normal private business is usually rK)t 
painless- There is usually a break, a 
gap. a let -down, a temporary' slump. Estimates of the dura- 
tion of this slump range from six months to ten months. 

The period in which this transition is to be made cannot be 
foretold accurately, but the Administration hopes to make- 
the start of it along toward the middle of this year, perhaps 
May or June. Consequently the Administration is getting 
ready for it now. 

Public Works expenditures will continue, under commit- 
ments already made, but Civil Works are to be nit down. At 
least the Administration ho;>es to cut them. The pressure 
for their continuance will be tremendous, and if C^ingress is 
in session around the middle of May, I think Congress will 
bow to the storm and vote a continuation. 

What is to take the place of government sfiendings? The 
Government hopes to steam up private building, and to this 
end is now engaged in making mortgage money easy, through 
new government systems of farm and home loans. It is also 
seeking to strengthen the building and loan associations, the 
savings banks, and the federal savings and loan associations. 
The hope is that people will find mortgage money easy and 
plentiful enough to encourage them to build homes, to re- 
model homes. 

Other measures to aid the transition include loans to rail- 
roads, loans to industries, loans for foreign trade, and, 
generally, the expansion of credit. 

Will the transition slump be avoided? I don*t know% and I 
don't think anyone else knows. Political officials say it will be 
avoided, but I think they are expressing only a hope. I am 
inclined to expect some kind of let-down, and to place the 
beginning of it around the mid-year. 



1935 Boom 



TALKING about next year is like 
trying to sec below the horizon. But 
keep this in mind : We are expanding 

our volume of credit tremendously, 

making it plentiful and cheap. (Of 
course it hasn't yet begun to trickle down to the multitudi- 
nous would-be borrowers, but this ought to come later. ) Such 



Brak 



THE question is, therefore, whether 
the Government can a|)ply the brakes 
at the right time to prevent a boom 
of unhealthy proportions. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system certainly can't 
do it, for the Reserve system has bt^en superseded by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as the chief engineer of national credit 
policy. ^The gold devaluation bill did it, ) The qut*stion nar 
rows down, therefore, lo this: Can Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. 
Morgenthau apply the brakes? Will they dare do it? Will 
political influence let them? The questions will have to go 
unanswered for the present, so far as 1 am concerned. 

The concern among well informed economic authorities in 
Washington now has shifted from the problem of getting bus- 
iness started, to the problem of whether speculation and credit 
inflation can be controlled next year and the year after. 



Bonds to Sell 



SIX billions of new securities to sell, 
and four billions of refundings in thv 
tirst six months of this year, total ten 
billions. Can it be done? The Trea- 
sury thinks **Yes/' There are great 
pools of private investment capital, capital is reluming from 
abroad. Banks have been bolstered up with governmeni capi- 
tal, so they can absorb bkKks of bonds if the Government in- 
sists. So the raising of the new money is not an insu perable task. 

But there are ifs: If C<mgress doesn't exctH:»d the budget. 
If new gestures are not made toward greenback currency. If 
fmsiness volume continues to keep up after May, and if profits 
are less unsatisfactory than in the past. These ifs ought to 
come to a head around May, and that's why May seems in 
Febniar>' like a crucial month, and why your business ptan^s 
should be made with the idea of pausing then to look around 
and take nt*\v ^tfick of the i^ituation. 



Public Works, 
Civil Works 



DOUBTLESS both liave bt^^n gotid. 
The wastes, incomiietencies, scattered 
cases of Irxiaiized graft are si>t:i:tacu- 
br and annoying, but they are not 
the real test of the thing. 
For the sake of balance, remembcT that even three billions 
of public works represent only a ^mall portion of the normal 
building operations in this country. Residential construction 
alone is much more important. Mence the Government s new 
emphasis on home construction. 

There's a large body of rei^txinsible thought which favors 
ihv indefinite continuation of some form of civil works. I 
think it is inevitable, in some changed form. We shall always 
have a large amount of unemployment, and it will be found 
to be socially, politically and economically necessary to main- 
tain an organized work corps. Something like this is bound to 
grow out of the CCC and CWA, 



Budget 



OFF balance this year by nearly 7}i 
billions, but even this deficit is man- 
ageable.'* Off balance next year by at 
least two billions, but this is not seri- 
ous. The problem relates to 1936. 
Will the budget be balanced then? The President says it w^iU, 
but it isn't a matter which he can settle by saying so. It is a 
matter for citizens at large to determine. Those who press for 
new government financial aids are pressing for an unbalanced 
budget in 1936. 



Taxes 



■* DESPITE the new tax legislation, 
which is known as a *1oophole bill" 
there is no such thing as fundamental 

tax reform this year. It will come 

next year The Administration s gen- 
eral policy will be to impose much heavier taxes on the so- 
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called rich. This is news which must not be allowed to leak 
oat until after the middle of this year, after the bonds are 
soid to the "rich," 

It is probable that next year we shall have much heavier 
estate taxes: Borrow money from Ihe rich now; give them 
bonds, take a good [lart of the Ijonds away from them when 
they die. This is one way of financing huge current deficits. 
It is a form of capital levy. 

U may or may not be desirable^ but it is necessary, and 
necessity determines political actions. 



Banking 



WE have, in fact, established a par- 
tially unified system of bankioR for 
the entire nation, instead of the one 

system of national banks and the 48 

systems of state banks. Most banks, 
national and state, are now under the federal deptisit insur- 
ance system, and the federal officials in charge are heading? 
gradually toward uniform practices on the part of all banks. 
Little by little within the next tw^o years there will be new 
rules, and new legislation* to make it attractive for banks to 
join the one national system and to give up their state 
charters. Odd things are happt^ning to our Federal Reserve 
system. It was established more than 20 years ago as a means 
of taking control of the country's credit away from New 
York. This was only partially accomplished. 

From now on, the Government s definite intention is to 
take the control of credit policy away from the Reserve sys- 
tem, which is essentially a federation of regional influences, 
and to centralize it in the hands of the Federal Government 
itself. Thus the Secretary of the Treasury, under the new 
gold devaluation law. has txiwers comparable to th<3se of a 
central bank. He also has new authority over the RFC, tlie 
Farm Credits Administration, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and other government lending agencies. Thus the Treasury 
practically is a central bank. 

There's a deep plan beneath all this; The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has ideas, only half formed, for nationalizing 
credit, for making it a public commodity instead of a private 
commodity. Bankers must be used, of course, for no govern- 
ment bureaucracy is capable of passing on the millions of 
credit decisions which must be made daily. But here's where 
the President's talk of "partnership" comes in. The Govern- 
ment has t>ecome the worlds largest single bank stock owner. 
The Government says it does not intend to exercise the voting 
privileges which go along with these preferred stocks. But 
this is one of those assurances which need not be taken at par. 
It Is given with the tongue in the cheek. 

The private utterances of officials indicate that within a 
year or two they intend to work out some new plans by which 
credit policy, as a general proposition, will be dictated from 
Washington. Banking is one of the most important fields in 
which we shall be busy making experiments for the next few 
years. 



NRA & AAA 



NRA is now recognizable as an 
agency for long-time reform of the 
business system, but not as a measure 
of emergency recovery. This has been 
said before, but then it was disput- 
able, and now it is proved. 

Most of the codes of big industries are beginning to oper- 
ate, showing up both merits and faults. NRA is now in the 
stage of putting through the final batch of big codes, and 
simultaneously of considering revisions in the codes already 
operating. It is impressible to forecast when all pending codes 
win be approved; it probably will be well on toward the end 
of the year. 

Meanwhile enforcement is the great problem. Obviously 
the Government itself cannot enforce the codes. This must 
lie done by industries themselves. Trouble is that many codes 
contain unenforceable provisions. These will changed. 

Much price fixing is being practiced, under subterfuge of 



code formulae which were not intended to supi^ort price iiK- 
ing. Price IVxing never did stand for long, and will not stand 
for long under the ct>des, even if the Qjvernment does not 
take a hand. When it gets down to actual practice, most units 
withir? an industry which lias price fixing do not approve of 
it. Thus the force of competition itself will continue to be the 
main j^rotection against price lixing. 

With AAA it is diiTcrent. Here the Government itself actu- 
ally rtxiuires iirice fixing at the i>roducer end of the line, at the 
point where the farmer^s stuff is bought. It is tried particu- 
larly on milk. This corresponds to w-age fixing in industry* 
but in industry *inly minima wages are fixed by the Govern- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the price-fixing scheme for agri- 
cultural products will stand tip. 

The forthcoming imvting of code authorities in Washings 
ton will be the most important conference on business organ- 
ization and management ever held in this country. 

Small businesses are becoming increasingly vociferous in 
their claims that NRA ^luts them at unfair disadvantage. 
This is particularly true among small units who arc more eflfi* 
cient than large units, whose costs are lower, whose compul- 
sory minimum prices are pushed up to the level where they 
do not have competitive advantage over the big units. 



Otlicr Issues 



SecuTiHes Act^ Amendments will ease 
the strict liability of corporation di- 
rectors and (Jtliers, but will not 

change the fundamentals of the act, 

Siock Exchange Regulations.. The 
Administration was less anxious for regulation than the 
Senate, but bowed to the Congressional insistence. The regu- 
lation will not hurt the stock exchange, but it will diminish 
the volume of trading and will hurt the brokerage houses. It 
will take some of the gambling out of the securities business. 

Raiimads. No imix>rtant legislation. Extend the work of 
the Coordinator for another yean No bus and truck regula- 
tion bill The new code will suffice for the present, 

Uiililies, Nothing of importance. Position of operating 
companies is improving, in so far as Washingtim attitude is 
concerned. Roosevelt is intent on forcing wider use of flow- 
er, at lower rates, and thinks private companies can make 
good earnings on greater volume. 

Foreign trade. A moderate increase in foreign trade will 
come from tariff bargainings, the barter scheme of Peek, the 
plan for government loans. But increase in foreign trade will 
be slow, and not too much should be expected. 

War. There's not much to be said about it briefly, except 
that the Russian-Japanese situation causes rapidly increas- 
ing worry liere. Washington sentiment is predominantly anti- 
Japanese, and pro-Russian on the war issue. 

Commodity prices. Washington expects gradual increase 
over the next two years, but no spectacular increase such as 
nccurred last summer. 

MokyK Professor Moley's w-eekly, TODAY, is regarded 
as an unofficial mouthpiece for the Administration. It puts 
up trial ball(x>ns. It discusses reforms which Mr. Rcxiseveft 
would like secretly to make, which he is not yet ready to 
espouse openly. Example: Government ownership and opera- 
tion of banks. 

Graft. High officials of the Administration are clean and 
conscientious but they tolerate a fringe of political wire- 
pullers and privilege-arrangers. These are the racketeers of 
party government. It's a situation worth watching, 

Presidenfs popularity. Still phenomenally high. 

Presidents health. Good. 

Will this country wiggle through? Imagine it will. Aus- 
traha did it, and she was in a worse mess than the U. S. 
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Yours very truly* 
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i Government Tells 



An Authorized Intervieiv with DR. 

"WE ARE trying to make these people competent. 

''We are planning a training program for young people. 

*'We hope to establish home industries taking the abler of 
these young men as workers and the best as nianagers - . 

Russia? The Army? Neither. The United States in peace 
time—the Tennessee Valley where the United States has set 
up a state within the States. 

It w^ould have shocked your fathers and your grandfathers* 
Does it shock you? 



A native of the Valley^ for whose 
benetit the program planned 



^TO KNOW the full significance 
of the experiment in Tennessee 
Valley you must know the chairman of 
the board of the Authority, Dr. Arthur 
Morgan* schoolmaster, idealist, and 
engineer, a combination of fine, almost 
saintly, enthusiasm, with a hard-headed 
understanding of ways and means. 

This article is the recital of a talk 
wiih Dr, Morgan about the Tennesset; 
Valley plan. Before it gets under way 
something more must be said of the man 
and the plan must be outlined. All his 
life Dr. Morgan has been defiant of 
handicapi^, Hi^ ^hoolroom education 
stopped \^'ith the high school in Mmne- 
sota. When he was 19 bad health com- 
pelled him to give up his plans for 
schooling in St, Cloud, Mirm,, to get a 
job in the open air, and he sjient three 
years in Colorado. That was in 1897. 
In 1902 he was back in Minnesota as a 
ci%^il engineer In the next 15 years he 
planned and sufx-rintended the con- 
struction of 75 water control plants in 
Minnesota* Colorado, and in the states 
along the lower Mississippi. A water 
control scheme h a^ mean to handle as 
a hornet, I f the dam breaks the engineer 
is ruined. Six states have adopted codes 
for water control which he drafted. 
Vague men do not do these things. 



When he was about 30 years old, Dr. 
Morgan called on tlie president of a 
great eastern university. Morgan had 
been getting his own way with men who 
were as hairy as Kodiak bears, forking 
his bacon out of the frying \mn at camp 
fires, sleeping under a tarpaulin rolled 
in blankets. The president of the uni- 
versity was almost dainty. When the 
hour arrived he asked Morgan if he 
would have some tea, Morgan thought 
a wife, or at least a servant, would come 
in to run the machinery. The president 
made tea himself, handling the kettle, 
setting out the china. When, in 1922, 
Morgan was asked to take hold of 
AntitK:h College he took the job because 
he wanted to get the taste of t!iai tea out 
of his mouth. Of course, there were 
other reasons, but the memor>' of that 
tea was perhaps the comi>elliiig one. He 
determined to try his hand at making 
boys and girls into men and women, not 
tea-tasters. Everyone knows of Antioch 
College now, So much for Dr. Morgan. 

A gigatidc experiment 

THE Tennessee Valley plan is an ex- 
lieriment. No one knows what it will 
cost. No one knows how long it will be 
in the making. It may fail for any one 
of many reasons. It may succeed. If it 
does succeed, a long step will have been 
taken in a given direction. Those who 
think one way will assert that the 2.- 
000,000 fieople of the Tenn£i>see Valley 
will have been rescued from a condition 
in which some of them did not get 



enough to eat, had almost no income, 
and were dialect ically as well as dieteti- 
cally deficient. Those who think the 
other \va>" will maintain that the f>eople 
of the Tennessee Valley will have been 
made into wooden soldiers, all march- 
ing together, |iop-eyed with pap- fed in- 
telligence, clean and sanitary and stall- 
fi^. I am taking neither view, 1 am just 
a reporter. 

But I am reporter enough to see that 
this Tennessee Valley plan is loaded 
with dynamite and beaded with fulmi- 
nate ca[)S. It may be good dynamite. I 
am not passing on its quality. The fact 
that most stands out is that the plan 
has not been devised for the Tennessee 
Valley alone. It is not a part of the 
emerge' ncy relief program. It is, to quote 
Professor Rexford G, Tugwell : 

"A deliberate turning toward the 
future, the commitment to an ideal. Its 
success may depopulate cities. . . /* 

For. if it unjumbles the Tennessee 
Valley so that its petiple are happier 
and more prosperous and more con- 
tented, then its proponents intend to 
place other authorities in other parts 
of the aiuntry where a more completely 
standardized development seems desir- 
able. Already authorities have been 
pro|K)sed for the Missouri River Valley 
and for the Basin of the Columbia 
River. Dr. Morgan said : 

"It is well that policies be tested in a 
limited area rather than that the in- 
evitable trial and error method be first 
applied on a nation-wide scale. The 
nation can well afford the investment. 
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2,,ooo,ooo How to Live 

ARTHUR E. MORGAN by Herbert Corey 



for it can thereby learn how to plan in 
other regions." 

That statement is worthy of study, 
**0n a nation-wide scale" . . . "to plan 
tn other regions" . . . because it has the 
direct suptwrt of President Roosevelt. 
In Ihif letter to Congress in wliich he 
suggested the creation of the TVA he 
said : 

*This is in a true sense a return to 
the spirit and vision of the pioneer. If 
we are successful here, we can march 
on, step by step, in a like development 
of other great territorial units within 
our borders." 

The Tennessee Valley Authority can 
only do what it has encjaged to do 
through the constant aid and support 
of the Federal Government. It covers 
more than 40,000 square miles, four- 
fifths as large an area as England, as 
large as Ohio, crossing the lines of 
Tennessee. Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky. It includes 120 countiest and 
2,400 incorporated towns and villages. 





Under the Govertirnent^s program, housing conditions like those shown ahove would be eliminated 
from the Valley, Below^ the site of the Norris Dam, on the little Clinch River, one of the power projects 
which will generate electric current as a part of the **measuring slick" idea 
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Such ciucii as Chattiincmga and Knox- 
ville, Birmingham, Memphis. Atlanta 
and l^uifiville are within the trammis- 
s^ion radios of its electrical output. With- 
in these lines the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority ha5 betn granted such domi- 
nance that it has been referred to as the 
Forty-Ninth stale. 

That statement is not accurate. It is 
rather an enclave. **an inckxsyre within 
an alien ternior>'" as the dictionary de- 
li ne^^; it. The plan is t*) make ihi^. enclave 
an abode of culture, health and pros- 
perity, as an example to the citizens 
who ring it around. Six million people 
are within the sphere of its influence. It 
has no arbitrary jxiwer lo compel polit- 
ical action, but the tajiline into the Fed- 
eral Treasury gives it great i)ersua5rve- 
ness. 

One of the reasons for its creation was 
to serve as a "yardstick" to measure the 
cost of producing electrical energy by 
privately owned utilities. More than 200 
towns and villages have already appiied 
to buy jKiwer from IL When the au- 
thority wished to sell power to the city 
of Knojcville objection was raised be- 
cause of the city's financial plight. Its 
bonds were selling at 70 cents on the 
dollar 

The authority has an office in Knox- 
ville and does much of its buying there. 
Dr. Morgan is a practical man. When 
the proix^sition to is*;ue S3,225,0()0 more 
in city bt>nds for a new distributing sys- 
tem was st3bmitted to KnoxviUe's voters, 
some one suggested that, if it were not 
adopted, the authorily might take the 
ofTice away and stop buying gmjds in an 
ungrafeful city. Dr. Morgan made no 
such threat. He did not take pan in 
the campaign except to repudiate a sup- 
rK>sed interview in the opposition paper, 
in which he was represented as unin- 
terested or averse to the proposal. 

Seven thousa nd -od d votes wx*re cast 
and four thou sand -odd were in the 
affirmative. The bond issue was au- 
thorised. As the handbook states: "to 
make the area a workable one and a 
fair measure of public ownership it 
should include se%'eral cities of substan- 
tial size." The Authority has definitely 
taken the attitude that it will not seek 
customers for its electric powder among 
the municipalities. It will receive over- 
tures, but the initiative must be taken 
by the municipalities. It is "directed by 
law and by executive order to make 
such . . . general plans . . , as may be 
useful . . * in guiding the extent, se- 
quence, and nature of development that 
may be equitably and economically ad- 
vanced through the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds or through the guidance or 
control of public authority. , . 

This development includes "the gen- 
eration and sale of jx>wer . . - the de- 
velopment of fertilizers and ... a pro^ 
gram of social and economic planning 
with the aim of promoting the social 
atid economic welfare of the region and 



of the nation. This more general pro- 
gram includes soil erosion, forestry, the 
balancing of agriculture and industry', 
the better and fuller use of mineral re- 
sou rces^ and mch problems as the rocn^ 
iional adjust meni of unemployed men 
mtd women to new or more productive 
fields of work/* 

To accomplish this, in President 
Roosevelt's words, the Tennessee Valley 
Autht>rity was created— "a coriwation 
clothed with the power of government 
but possessed of the flexibility and in- 
itiative of a private enterprise. It should 
be charged with the broadest duty of 
planning for the proper use (of the 
natural resources) and the general social 
and economic welfare of the nation.'' 

Remodeling social organi/ation 

I WANTED to know how Dr. Morgan 
plans to handle this job. The building 
of the Norris Dam and Wheeler Dam 
and the necessary power-houses and dis- 
tributing systems did not intere^si me. 
Such things can be done by any compe- 
tent engineer with a ftnleral treasury be- 
hind him. But the TVA plans to be 
interested in the lives and habits and 
industries of the dw^ellers in a vast sec- 
tion of the United States. 

*T have not outlined any theory of 
social organization/' said Dr. Morgan, 

'T have simply indicated social pro- 
jects that need to be handled. Suppose 
they were in Italy, where there is a 
despotism. Supixase they were in Russia, 
where Communism is in control: sup- 
|X)se they were in New Zealand, where 
a democratic government is in ccsntrol 
To a large extent the technique and the 
social machiner>^ both economic and 
social would be the same. If we can 
develop the best social machinery for 
handling these projects we will have 
made a good setting for good govern- 
ment." 

Then he elaborated his plan— or lack 
of plan— for cooperating with the Val* 
ley people in the discovery and develop- 
ment of a new mode of life. 

"It may not be necessary for us at 
the beginning to set up an abstract 
theory of social government if we can 
work out in practice^ close to the facts, 
the effective way of handling situations 
that are pressing for present solution. 
Methods develo]M.d in such situations 
can fn into a model of social govern- 
ment, or may determine that nwdel of 
government. I am inclined to think it is 
sounder stKrioIogy to have the nature of 
things determine your form than to try 
to imjwse your form on the nature of 
things. That is a theor>^ of government 
that to many people seems to be no 
theory at all. As I talk to some people 
they say; 

** 'But I don't see any design » any 
plan» any theory of government here/ 

"1 say that in most of these under- 
lakings^ a coojx^rative attitude on the 



part of the people is going to be e^st^n- 
tial, whether the government is dictated 
Uom above or tomes jrom below. The 
proa'ss is going to be the same. In work- 
ing out that process we shall e.xpkjre 
different processes- In some cases, as in 
steps for control of malaria, we may 
dictate. In others, as in improving agri- 
cultural methods, control should be in 
the hands of the local people. Our 
methods w^ill gravitate from each ex^ 
treme tow^ard the balance that shows up 
most effectively. I think we can exfilore 
our way into the essential balance of 
government rather than theoretically 
design one and impose it on the Iticality. 
We need an inclusive philosophy of a 
social and economic order, but that 
philosophy will be soundest if it is the 
fruit of vigorous and incisive thinking 
which is dlictated by ojx'n-minded cs- 
pc^rimental dealing with realities/' 

The stenographer's transcript of this 
interview is before me. I shall, howx^ver, 
venture to interpret the preceding para- 
graph in my t>wn words. It appears to 
me that what Dr. Morgan said might be 
restated in this way : 

'*Some elements of social organiza- 
tion, such as the control of disease or 
the unified control of the Tennessee 
River System for power, ficx)d control 
and navigation, may be s(j technical that 
only specialists can manage it well. In 
such cases highly centralized control 
may be necessary. Other phases of or- 
ganization, such as improved agricul- 
ture, the development of cooperative 
marketing, or the development of local 
industries, must come by the ptx>ple 
working out their own plans with the 
help of men of speciaJ training and ex- 
perience, which the TVA may supply." 

I hope this is not a misrepresentation 
oi Dr. Morgan's thought. 

"In a sense, then, this is a test tube?'* 

Progress in social planning 

"TO some extent it is a test tube, yes. 
But to some extent it is much more than 
that, W*e are undertaking to do those 
things that arc sti obvious that their de- 
sirability is clean The only question is 
method, and there must be exjieriment 
and mistakes because the ITnited States 
hasn^t gone very far in social planning. 
But, in stvme resjiects, a community is 
fortunate to be on the frontier. There is 
a zest that comes with it. a natural in- 
terest, the interest of ytiung ptmple. They 
are explorers, .^fter it is explored, there 
isn't so much thrill in doing it. For in- 
stance, the man who started the first 
fKJSt office had quite a thrill. There isn*t 
much thrill in starting one now. A com- 
munity that is a trying-out grtmnd has 
a certain adventure and thrill that 
others don't have. If we can meet the 
leaders of this community and, by work- 
ing with them and with the most prom- 
ising young i^K^iple, develop more lead- 
f Coniinued on page 58) 
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Busiiness conditions 
as of February 1 



JANUARY saw December's rally in business carried into tlu- 
new year with relatively increased force and volume ; the 
nDrmal lull in retail buying failing to function. Mail order 
•sales f rural buying j *?howed remarkable i>ercemage gains. 
Wholesale trade volume was j^enLrally larger. Prices of com- 
m(»dities. stocks and domestic and government bonds in- 
creased. Foods led in commodity rises. Auto shows were 
crowded and big orders fcjr lirst quarter were bo*-iked. Re- 
I torts as to bank recu^xiration were encouraging with fewer 
ciosings than for years. Textiles sold better than a year ago. 
Wheat and cotton reached the highest levels since November, 
f )ry, cold weather west of the Mi*isissip[>i makes jKissible a 
third consecutive small winter wheat yield. January failures 
and liabilities were less than half lht>se of a year ago 

1933 auto output and net railway opiTating income were 
42 per cent above 1932. Cigarette con!?uniption seven per 
cent, domestic merchandise extx>rts 4J jKt cent, merchan- 
dise imfxirts nine fx-r cent and gtneral trade volume ten per 
cent higher. Chain store i^ales 1 5 and gi- ininKS 
two pi'f cent otT. Shoe production next t i 



No great basic changes arc indicated in the Febrti* 
ary 1 map but the general situatton looks a liltle 
brighier^ Government payments on crop accoutiis 
are still a feature but the advances in wheat and 
cotton prices are new features, the future of uhich 
is still to be reckoned with 
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Reiponiiibtlity for the decline shown in the Business Activity B^irometer for Janu;iry rents with \u%4 production 
whtcK fell nine points from the December level. The January tied average, however, ii 21 points higher than a ye^ir ago 
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Steel Prepares to Meet 

By V, G. IDEN American Institute of Steel Construction 




Belter methods are being developed in all industries. Steelt being a basic commodity, must prepare itself to meet 
these new conditions* Research, therefore, has been active in all the fields where steel is used as a raw material 



New Opportunities 



EVERY day brings new proof that depression 
did not slow the pace of change in business. 
On every hand new tools offer new possibil- 
ities and new problems. This article tells how 
one industry prepared for the upturn 



PROSPERITY in the steet in- 
dustry depends on prosperity in 
other industries- That is so since steel 
supphes the raw material for the capital 
goods industries and its volume of sales 
is predicated upon the needs and the 
demands of other lines. For this reason 
steel has been considered a barometer 
of business. If we can place any de- 
pendence uix>n this barometer, the turn 
for the better came with 1933, because 
during the past year the steel industry 
showed an upturn in sales and a slight 
betterment of prices. 

Nineteen thirty one was a dismal year 
for the steel companies. So was 1932. In 
that year all steel companies suffered 
tremendous losses. That year, accord- 
ing to reports filed with the New York 
Stock Exchange, the steel companies of 
the United States suffered a deficit of 
more than $161,000,0(XX a sum exceed- 
ing the net losses of all companies in all in- 
dustries whose securities are listed on the 
''big board." The improvement in 1933 
was not sufficient to bring the total busi- 
ness back to the volume of 1931, But, 
although the figures are nothing to shout 
about, recovery is apparent in the spirit 
of the men who work in stee). It is to the 
credit of the industry that it emerges 
from the depression alert to changing 
daily needs, and sufficiently well coached 
to know how better to produce and use 
the materials of the industry. 

The various branches of the steel m- 
dustry normally give employment to 
some 500,000 persons. Industries affili- 
ated with steel employ probably 400.- 
000 more. EXiring the depression the 
leading companies adopted a plan of di- 
viding the work, by which they were 
able to carry twice as many men on their 
pay rolls as they would have employed 
had they engaged all men on a full- 



time ba?sis. Industries subsidiary to steel 
tried to do likewise. Under the NRA 
Code adopted last summer, minimum 
wages were increased and hours of work 
further curtailed, with the result that* 
in the late summer upturn, the indus- 
try found itself employing nearly its 
normal quota of workmen. This added 
some $100,000,000 to the cost of mak- 
ing steel in the United States, but it 
is well spent if greater satisfaction, more 
efficient labor and greater intelligence 
can be assured. 

In 1923 the industry abandoned the 
124iour day for the eight- and ten-hour 
day. Now the Code makes eight hours a 
day a maximum, with an average 40- 
hour week. At the same time, average 
earnings per hour have btsen increased 
22 per cent. The United States Bureau 
of the Census reports that the average 
annual wage in the steel industry has 
been larger than the average wage paid 
in all other manufacturing industries. 

Industrial relations have helped 

IT is possible to make out an excellent 
case for the industrial relations policies 
of the industry^ It is doubtful whether 
recovery has been made any more secure 
because of them, but recovery has been 
made possible by the satisfaction and 
the mental alertness ensuing from these 
policies. Proof of this may not be tabu- 
lated and charted, it may not appear in 
the statistics of the industry. These 
things are more intangible, but none 
the less real 

Steel has undertaken to seek out in- 
telligence among its own men. to foster, 
protect and encourage them. Today it is 
reaping the harvest of that ambition. 
The metallurgists, scientists, research 
engineers and other specialists have 



been able to keep the industry posted as 
to the possibilities of its product and ad- 
vised as to its opportunities. 

One outstanding example of this is 
the production and use of stainless steel, 
so-called. First used in the making of 
cutlery, stainless steel was developed in 
England and Germany. In a commercial 
way it dates only from 1920. Today 
"stainless" is only one of the many 
steels of high strength that have been 
developed. Stainless steel is important 
because it resists corrosion. As a matter 
of fact, corrosion is so rapid in stain- 
less steel that it immediately covers it- 
self with a protective film which perma- 
nently seals the metal from further de- 
terioration. Stainless steel was used com- 
mercially first in the ftjod and chemical 
industries. It particularly appealed here 
because of its resistance to stains and 
corrosion. Stainless steel was then util- 
ized in architectural adornment in build- 
ings and automobiles. 

The cold-rolling of stainless steel 
sheets will rapidly increase their 
strength. Cold-rollin!^ n sheet one-eighth 
of an inch thick lo a sixteenth-inch 
thickness will double its strength. This 
cold- roll ing, however, does not, in like 
proportion, increase the strength of 
sheets of any thickness. The strength is 
added to the "skin" of the sheet and 
in thicker sheets this *'skin" will not 
penetrate far. 

Within the past year or so the en- 
gineering advisers of the industry have 
found ways of forming the material to 
give it a strength in compression com- 
parable to its strength in tension. The 
"fin*' and cellular types of construction 
have been developed, A corrugated box 
is of a '*hn ' lypti of construction. The 
cells or fins prevent the thin material 
from buckling without adding anything 
of importance to the weight. As a conse- 
quence, airplanes of greater lifting pow- 
er and less dead weight have been de- 
veloped. Lighter chassis for trucks and 
busses have been developed thus saving 
considerably in costs of operation. Rail- 
road passenger cars of this material will 
weigh less than one-third what the old 
style car weighed. They can be run on 
pneumatic rubber tires and can be in- 
sulated against noise and dust. 

Several test trains have already been 
built of stainless steel. A three-car unit 
f Continued on page 54) 
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what the CWA Money Bought 



Bv PAUL iMcCREA 



^vVoN NovembtT 7, 1933. 
President Roosevelt 

y created ihe Federal 
Civil Work^i Administration. 
On November 15» some 75() 
conferees, including govern- 
ors, mayors and relief work- 
ers from all ^fCtion^» gathered 
in Wa*ihjnRton to team what 
the new plan was and what 
I hey couid do to further it 

They learned that tlie Gov- 
ernment, through the Federal 
Emergency Adminii^tration of 
Pubhc Works, had provided 
S400,tX)(l,OCKJ to be sjxmt an 
projects that would put men 
to work. Their jfib was to 
sfK'nd this money and employ the men. 

In Januarys some 4,fJ()0.0fK) men were 
reported to be at w<>rk. The expenditure 
for direct relief had been reduced more 
than 20 |ier cent. Federal CWA mone>' 
was being ^xmi at the rate of S6().D00,- 
t KK) a wet^k, of which 20 |>er cent was u!»cd 
to buy materials. It was intimated that 
by February 15, the date ori finally set 
for cloi^inK the pragram^ all the im)ney 
would bt* si>ent and all the projects com- 
pkted, CWA would thus die a natural 
death. 

Many men felt that this would be an 
unfortunate thing. It would mean, they 
said, throwmg 4,CKX)JKXJ men back into 
the ranks of unempbyed after giving 
them a taste of the dignity of self-sup- 
port* 

Representative Carix.*nler of Kansas 
likentti it to "lakinjc a man home that 
you had found cold and exhaustt*d along 
the road and putting him in a nice 
warm bed, then, in the middle of the 
night, coming and throwing him nut." 

Those who shared this view fell that 
CWA should be continued. Two major 
[>roi>ositions were suggt^^ted. One called 
for an additional appropriation to per- 
mit extension to May 1 . The other, fa- 
vored by the President, called for $950,- 
(K)OjKX) to be allotted partly to CWA 
and partly for direct relief according to 
need. 

Although a bill embodying this latter 
"oix>sal passed the House with only 
dne <i ' vote, opinion in all quar- 

ter s \s ioanimous. Complaints of 

wage inequalities and charges of graft 
were raisc^d, not only against continu- 
ance of the Civil Works program but 



AS THIS niiigaziiie gix\H to prejis, the 
Civil Works Administration is provicJ' 
ing about the most lively news coming 
out of Washington. Charges of graft and 
political mani]>ulation mingle with pleas 
that the life of CWA he extended. Thi.s 
article is printed as a review of what 
CWA was expected to do and what it did 



aeainst what that program had accom- 
jjfished in thesj>an originally allotted toil. 

In the welter of partisan oratory, the 
taxpayer, who actually footed the bilK 
had little chance to figure out whether 
or not CWA had done a gotid job. This 
article dcx*s not purpose to tell him. It 
will, liowever, unless it fails completely, 
give him K>me information on which he 
may draw his own conclusions : 

Under the Recovery Bill, passed last 
June* the Public W^orks Administration 
was organized to lend money to quali- 
fu'd bctrrowers wh<i would employ it to 
make jobs. PWA, however, was a long 
time i>roiK)sition and nm^sarily slow 
in getting under way. 

Spending quickly 

A STOP gap was netxled to provide 
j<jbs while PWA was gathering momen* 
turn, CWA was created to meet this 
need. It was allotlc?d S40t^O(X),000 out 
of the S3.3f)0,fmr>CK) Public Works 
fund and its job was to six nd this money 
fast. To direct the spending, the Presi- 
dent apjxjinted Harry L. Hopkms as 
Federal Civil Works Administrator. 

Mr. Hopkins was already head of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and much of the jx^rsonnel of this 
organtEation became also the iKTsonnel 
of the Civil Works Administration, This 
fact caused some public confusion. It 
resulted, for instance, in classing as 
CWA projects activities which were 
being carried on by the Relief Admin- 
istration. 

The two organizations were, in fact, 
doing the same job but with different 



limitations. The Relief organ 
izaiion could assist only ihme 
[lerswns who were registered 
as needy. It amid help them 
by outright tl- ' or by 
providing wo:- ^n any 

job** available, inciLidmg rak- 
ing leave> in parks and muni- 
ciii*il wood piles. 

CWA tocik abc^ut half its 
employet^ oJT the work relief 
rolls and the other half from 
among the unemployed wlu> 
had not yet askt^l for relief. 
The workers could be employ- 
ed, however, only on projects 
I if jx rmanent public improve- 
ment. 

These projLi:ts could be pr<tj>os4'd by 
ft^eral, state or local governmental 
txxlies. To be eligible they netted two 
gualiltcalions; They must socially 
and economically dt^sirable and they 
must Ix* ready for immediate under- 
taking. 

Since CWA had originally a life of 
only a few mtjnths, a third qualilication 
was indicated : A project should be such 
that it could be completed bc^fore Civil 
Works became extinct. This automati- 
cally eliminated projects like extensive 
road construction, large buildings or big 
bridges. 

Projects })fojx>sed by the Federal 
Government were approved or rejectc^d 
by a CWA committtt^ in Washington. 
State and IfKal projtirts were handled 
through a national organ izatifjn of local 
and state olTtcers made up. in most cases, 
of the iriersonne] which had already been 
serving the Relief Administration. 

Prfxedure in getting money was sim- 
ple. State quotas were determined partly 
on the bjisis of fxiijulation and partly 
on the basis of the number of families 
receiving relief. lx)calitits with projects 
which Ihey thought worthy submitted 
them to the local administrator who in 
turn submittixl them to the state admin- 
istrator, in ved them, men were 
assigned to i ,i and funds allotted 
for wages and materials. No actual 
money was sent. The Veterans' Bureau's 
system of federal disbursing officers was 
used and each workman received his 
pay by way of a check on the United 
States Treasury made out to him [x^r- 
sonally. l^Kralities could, if they wished, 
f Continued on page 60; 
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Spendin 

$^,300,000^000 

to Prime the 
Business Pump 




Public Works Administrator Iclct?s signs the con- 
tract under which the Pennsv^vani^ Raitroad is to 
teceivi? 3 loan of ^ 79*000 ,000 of the nearly ^t200»- 
000,000 albtccd to railroads. The loan wiU be 
used to build freight cars and electric locomotives 




Snow and tvrntcr vvciiihcr tailed to vein ^xjik kui hi^hwiiys, Mort' than sijff per 
cent of lh<? Public Works funds and por ct'nt of Civil Works fund;; wtre allotted 
for roi^d work ,imong the ten Public Works Distftcts, This photograph show* 
winter work on a road tn Massachusetts 




Public buildings, schooh, jaik, Navy shore stations, 4nd 
Artny housin];^ are a few of the construction problems 
which have been approved and on which work has beeti 
started under the Public Works program 



Civil Works Service included employees hired under Civil Works Administration 
on projects relative to relief offices and on vocational and adult educrition. Money 
so used made up a small part of the total, however. This Kansas group is sewing in 
order that the needy may not suffer lack of clothes 




Sewers proved to be one of the mo-st popular types of projects in all parts of 
the country. Twenty-one per cent of the Public Works funds were used in build- 
ing new and repairing old sewers. Much sewer work was also done with money 
allotted by CWA 
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PWA m ^tcrion cullinf^ rjien back to work» Here ar^ iom*" 
of the 626 men re-cmploycd by Mbsissippi Rivtr floftnl 
control work At Glen Alten. Mis*. Thes* meii» working 
under thi' dirt'ccion of th*« army f?nKinc*ring corpi, are 
lypicjil of tKou«anda of similar scenes throughout the 
nation H'htri? men are bi'tng moved from relief rolb lo 
payrolU tinder allolmenU from the 00.000. 000 

Public Works Adrntntstration fund 




NATION'S BUSINESS for March, 



Hoystitig and ilum clrflr^inco h.As an importartt pLnci? m the 
recovi?rv progri^m* In fidiJition to an alloiment of ^£25,000,- 
OOQ for subsistoncc h tun est tads, ^vIOtl^OiHKtHXI was fllfotiiKl 
to the public Works Enit*rs**nfv Hoiisinj; Corporation. B<?- 
lovf h shown a ^Mii^n In Boston whore a houiiinK pro>»riim 
con temp J a led. To the right is an archucct's proposed 
tri'iitment of the same area 
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Passage of the relief measure proved a sad event for pests of ail kinds. 
Campaigns against rats, grasshoppers, ticks weevils, coyotes and gophers 
were launched with the money provided* The photo shows a gang work- 
ing at mosquito eradication, a job done so well, engineers say^ that some 
Sfretions wtl] have no mosquitoes next summer 
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Petersburg, Fla,, used a portion of the Civil Works 
Administration^a funds to clean up the debris strewn over 
the city by a storm 

Repairs to buildings frequently included repairs to 
furnishings. In Aevcrai places wood workers were 
given job» refurbishing furniture 
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Those intt^rostcd in tUv ountoors fitid piibtic land-^ and parks considerably 
rcnovaU'd as a rcsuk of the program* Picnic tables and sh^llt-rs, swifig*, im- |f 
proved trails and landscaping were common. In tn^iny places the activities 
included construction of tennis courts^ playg^rounds and swimming pook 




Of the War Depdriment's piUoiniem of 1 52,297,0 19, 
$44 J 20,000 was alJocated to rivers, harbors, and flood 
control on the lower Mtftsissippj 



Octroi t u!k.'d a portion of its CWA money, not only for irriprovvment* to 
muntcJpat garages but for repairs on the cars inside them. Other citte* with 

k the $ame idea employed fundit for repairs to tractors, busses, trucrkSf and mii^ 

I Hi ct pal road and btiildtng niachiner>* 




Tbe Civilian Conservation Corps was the first, biggest and probably most publi* 
ciared of alt the rerovery activities. It employed more than 500,000 men and spent 
an estimated $20,000,000 a month 



This camp in Yosemite National Park, ai many other 
Civilian Conservation Corpn Camps, was engaged in 
building trails, cutting firelanes, and generally tidy- 
ing up the park 
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The 30 hour week • , • 

it: A ClilEF plank in the platform of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the 30 hour week— five days of six hours each. 
That was advanced in the Black bill a year or m Ego which 
was set aside for the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Now the proposal has come before the Congress again in 
the Connery Bill introduced in the House, uj>on which hear- 
ings were begun February 6. This bill provides; 

L That all NRA codes *^hall be modified to limit working 
hours to 30 a week, 

2, That there shall be no reduction in wages, 

3. That ui^>n each body administering a code, there shall 
be as many representatives of national labor unions as rep- 
resentatives of employers. 

Objections to the bill are many. Industries in which there 
is little unemployment would be hit at once. They would be 
obliged to reduce production and curtail employment. It is 
not possible always to find available workers in specialized 
industries which would be obliged by a 30 hour week to cur- 
tail operation- 
Such readjustment would be long delayed and difficult. 

Under the existing Act, the President is em]x>wered to re- 
adjust hours and wages and so set up agencies for the en- 
forcement of sucii provisions in the codes, A basic principle 
of the Recovery Act is this: "The President shall afford ev- 
ery opportunity to employers and employees to establish 
by mutnaJ agreement maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay. , , 

There has been constant recognition under the codes that 
what is possible in one industry may not be possible in an- 
other. A 30 hour week in ice manufacture might be impossi- 
ble. A 30 hour week in another industry might be feasible. 

The measure, if enacted into law, would greatly increase 
labor costs and result in price increases at a time when re- 
tailers are complaining that consumers are growing resentful 
of price increases. 

It must be remembered that labor costs range from ten to 
50 per cent of total production costs and that there are wide 
variations of labor cost among individual units in the same 
industry, A forced reduction of hours without reduction of 
wages would greatly handicap struggling businesses now giv- 
ing employment to hundreds of thousands of men. 

One comforting thought about the Connery Bil!: The Ad- 
ministration apparently does not favor it. 

National labor unions'' . . . 

it THE union labor provisions of the Connery Bill are 
peculiarly dangerous. 
They give to "'national labor unions" equal representation 



with employers on all bodies administering codes. The pro- 
visitm runs counter to this sentence of Section 7 (a) of 
NIRA: 

''Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing." 

The Connery Bill tends to destroy that right. 

The measure would apparently give to these representa- 
lives of national lalxir unions powers to intervene in matters 
of management entirely outside of problems with which the 
employees are concerned. 

It should not be forgotten moreover that in few if any 
industries do so-called national labor unions represent a 
majority of the men employees in any particular industry or 
occupation. 

The Bill, if passed, would no doubt dragmn many un* 
willing workers into the American Federation of Labor. 

Growth of company unions • . . 

ie IT IS an open secret that the growing strength of the com- 
pany union has gravely disturbed the peace of mind of the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. Membership 
in the Federation has been growing rapidly but membership 
in the company unions has, h st^ms, bt^en growing even 
faster. 

Within the Federation there has been dehate as to whether 
the Federation should or should not seek to bring the com- 
pany or industrial union into the Federation, For the present 
the victory has been with the craft or national union. 

Part of the problem is the disapiJuarance of crafts with the 
increased mechanization of industry. When painting is done 
by di[)ping and spray guns, the painter is less an individual- 
ized, trained worker. In a modem automobile factory, the 
painter of today might be the machinist of tomorrow. 

The company union has, from the employer's point of 
view, one great advantage. It does not involve the constant 
injection of so-called jurisdictional disputes which develop 
under national unions. Does this job belong to the stone 
mason or to the cement worker? If an iron bar is to be in- 
serted in a wooden beam is the job one for an iron worker 
or a carj^enter? (Exaggerated, perhaps^ but not much.) 

Combating strikes . . • 

it WHAT, if any, argument could the Federation advance 
why the employer should welcome an affiliation between his 
company *s union and the Federation? 

I asked that question of a six>kesman for organized labor. 
His answer surprised me : 

'Tn a greater security from strikes. Men are apt to think 
of the Federation as a great proponent of strikes. As a matter 
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of fact, the skillfd leaders of organized labor, while recogniz- 
ing the right to strike, are always *^low and cautious in ap- 
proving one. 'J ' l:ze that a slnke is ^ , caJIs 
for much prej*. itid that a lt>st strikt - my^i 
damnging- 

"7 he outburst of strikes that followed the organization of 
indystry under NRA was almosl entirely due to new unions 
and new members asking, 'When do we Strike"''' " 

Business views the Tiii£\vell bill . . 

ir \ Bl'SINESS view of principles which ^should be taken 
nv '\i in any new food, drug and • n 

h in a rejxm n^rentiy drawn by 

Iribuiion Committee of the United Stales LhamtXT. I hi-se 
prmcjples may be briefly summanjriKl as follows: 

There sihould be lctri'*ln*H^n rrqiiirine thr ^rtmt" tnithfulne^*^ in 
advnrli*»inK nuch arti* ihem. 

V'alijc of prn(HT iv rnr mran«i 

of diMribulion sliould bt mamiaint'd a- \H 
atlcmpt , in r» 'rr< f jt .is a nuaiH oJ . ni; 

n:: !. 

K ; of et'nsor*ihip, in any form, upon ad- 

vcr Using should be uppt^^d. 

Discretionary powers to impose condilions upon manufaclure 
and dt^itribuiion sJiould be given (jovern mental administrative 
ajii iir <rilv where, and to the exlenl, clearly necejifsary for eflee- 
li', at'nl lii proper federal law;;. 

l - , .a vc, 3dmini>itraiive and punitive provision*? should bear 
a dehnitc relationship to the protcclion that is nc^dt-d in the pub- 
lic interest. 

These tenets run counter to some of the provisions in the 
original Tugwell Bill. Vet it is difficult to discern in them 
any bar to effective accomplishment of the specilically stated 
—and proj^LT purjwjses of that BilL Tht^^ in the language 
of the Bill itsfc^lf, were "to prevent the manufacture, ship- 
ment and sale of adulterated or misbranded food, drugs and 
cosmetics, and to regulate traffic therein, to prevent the false 
advertisement of f<Kid, drugs and cosmetics." 

To these staled purposes the Bill added a vague ''and for 
other puriKJses." It is ihost^ hidden "other purposes" and im- 
plications of such f<KMi and drug measures as the Tugwetl 
f^ill at which the set of i)rinciples here enumerated would 
I>r*)tM^rly strike 

Clean shirts • . • 

★ WE HAVE until now kept aloof from the Kteat shirt 
movement wliicli has Ixrn agitating the world. We have never 
joined the Red Shirts of Russia, the Black Shirts of Italy, 
the Brown Shirts of Germany, the Blue Shirts, the Green 
Shirts, or the Yellow Shirts of various other pcxrtions of 
Fluropc. We have resisted the temptation to join W'ilham 
Dudley Pel ley's Silver Shirts of America. 

Now, however, we have decided to form our own shirt or- 
ganization : 

f Clean Shirts of America 

Its purixw>es are simple. Tfie one requirement of its mem- 
bers is that they shall put on a ck-an shirt as often as they 
think advisable giving regard to the day the laundry is 
due back, the state of the weather and the state of the wife's 
mind as to the shirt the member h wearing. Added to that 
duty, each member is urged, but not required, to mind his own 
business so far as may sctm convenient. 

The great strength of this organization lit!s in the fact 
that it is not "constructive," It has: 

No initiatiijn fee 

No dues 

No officers 

No ritual 

No publication 



No bill before Congress. 

No membt^r may ask another jxTson to join. Anyone, white 
or 1' ' le or female, old or \ ^y join h 

( to "Aye/* After that ht .:y put ou 

shirt when he thinks it is called for and mmd his own busi- 
ness 

And if this movement fails we shall probably found 

Tm Sti;ffed Shirts of America 

whose great feature will be that m memlxT will even know 
he is a mi*mber. 

Tlie Authorities authority . • • 

ik Nation*s Bi'siNXss has refK-ati-dly ^K^^nted out the great 
f>r»sstbihties for good or evil in the Tennessee V^alley Au- 
thority's plans, the problem pul before existing pwer i 
I>anii*s, the efforts to brmg a new way of living to Amei ; 
citijM?ns (see Dr. Morgans interview on page IK of this 
issue ) . 

Another question is how far are these €X|)eriments to take 
us ge'cjgraphically. Shall (Mwer "authorities" swallow up 
a good part of the I'm ted Slates? What j cowers wilt they 
have? 

I lere are some of the i:x>wers which Senator Norris would 
have the Bureau of Rt^lamat u»n exercise in the Missouri 
River valley. His bill <Sf™te 1973) would give the Bureau 
lhes<^ among other powers : 

1 The right to emment domain. 

2. I\twer to rent, purchase or erect transmission lines. 

3. Power to consiTuet txjwer houses and jKJwer structures, 
either "steam m otherwise." 

4. Right "to produce, transmit, distribute, and sell electric 
jiowcr." 

5. Right "to undertake ex[>eriments for the distribution of 
ek^ctricity to farm ■ 'irjns. municipal cor|X)rations, 
stall's and public sutu of states, ctmntK^, or munici- 
palilit^s/* 

6. Right to enter int<) contracts for the sale oi j>*nver, 

7. Power "to construct transmission lines to farms and vil- 
lages which are not otheni'ise supplied with electricity at 
Teascjnable ratL*s/* 

Thij^ Missouri River venture dwarfs the Tennessee Valley 
undertaking. In area, it embraces abtjul t>(M).(XK) square miles, 
onc-hfth of the area of the United States, compared with 
only 40,(XX) square milt^ in the Tennesstx' Basin. The pfilen- 
tial water fxwer of the Misstniri Ri%'er Basin is around 5,- 
fX>0,nfJ(J horsejx>wer, compared with L50^).f)<>U horst*|X)wer m 
the Tennessetr basin, Under comjilete devtrlopmeni of the 
Tennessee River including inlercttntu^ction and steam stand- 
by, the Army Engineers place its fx^wer possibilitiea at 8,- 
mum horsetxiwer. 

The Missouri River bai?in includt^ tfie greater part of 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota. South Uakota, Nebras- 
ka and Missiiuri, about one half of Kani^as. one Icnrth each 
of Colorado and l*>wa, and a small corner of Minnesota. It 
extends into Canada and international relations are involved 
to sfjme extent. 

Can we stop federal spending? . • 

★ PRBSIDENT R(X)SEVELT'S determination to end 
bfirrowing and check exfienditures by the end of June, 1935, 
may be threatened by demands for furthei s|x*nding bith 
by CWA and PWA. 

We have s^'en in the case of civil works how strong that 
pressure can be. Communities that have once lasted direct 
ft^eral relitvf find it hard to give it up. 

In the cast! of the I^ubhc Works, where some liability falls 
utxin the community, the pressure may be less insistent yet 
with the S:i,fXK).(X)rj.O(X) all or practically all alUicated, the 
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demands ket^p coming in. In fact Administrator I ekes has 
urged that the organizations throughout the nation continue 
to lile projects. Here are parts of a statement from his de- 
partment : 

Hie Administrator wired to all state enginuer^^ for PWA in the 
48 slates as (ollowji: 

"While it is tme thai money available is being rapidly allocated 
do not let this fact stop your getting in projects as fast as possible. 
So far as your stale is concerned 1 want you to ahead with your 
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projects without reference to date of January t 
" I ekes, Administrator/' 
With the coniintiation of the public works program beyond the 
expenditurr of the ori^iina] fund undelt'rmined, PWA pointed out it 
could not fully report on the deairahility of enlarRinj? the program 
umil it knew what qualified projects rtmamed. 

If Congress has not changed its nature tliere is likdy to be 
a pretty strong dumand that tliese j>rojects Ix- put tlirough. 
And the result may be devastating to our budget and threat- 
ming to our national crtdit. 



Our New Gold Standard 



SIMPLICITY is a point of great excellence in a 
^Li monetary sys^iem. Applying the lest* the country 
^ can now perceive, with a degree of surprise, that our 
own monetary system has received some simplification 
throuRh a series of events culminating in the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, which wa^ ^^igned by the President on January 
30, and was speedily followed with executive orders turn- 
ing general statutory provisions into specilic applications. 

Difficult limes always promote economic controversy, 
W hen gold and money are brought into the debate, vehe- 
ment diiicussion rises- Tliere is nothing new in all of thi^. 
It h an ancient phenomenon. One commentator recalling 
the ferocious battle of pamphlets in England during the 
depression which followed the Napoleonic Wars, and 
noticing the parallelism of war, crisis, and depression be- 
tween those days of bitter events and present times, re- 
cently found the similarity "almost disturbing, if one 
believes in the progressive evolution of mankind toward 
something a litile closer to the angels." 

Recent stages of our own deprea^^ion have produced 
tlieir vigorous monetary discussions. Monetar>^ policy, in 
fact simple in its essentiaU-^ inescapably simple, it has 
been well said- has been made to appear complex and 
mysterious. One debater has even sought to silence his 
compatriots by announcing that only a handful under- 
stand. 

There is occasion for some satisfaction, therefore, in 
discovering rather suddenly, around February 1, that we 
had arrived at a perfectly well-known and understandable 
position, being upon the gold bullion basis for interna- 
lionai purposes. 

The significant characteristic of this basis is the in- 
creased eflkiency it gives to monetary gold. Such efficiency 
has its chief usefulness in giving assurance against the 
effects of any shortage that may apptar in ftiture produc- 
tion of new gold below the needs of growing trade. 

There may be questions about the methods which 
brought us to this position, both as to their necessity and 
their nature, and more questions regarding incidents along 
the way. But the fact remains that the event was not 
without its lo^^ic- 

Since 1920 there has been steady development in finding 
ways to add effectj\'eness to gold for monetary and credit 
uses —or, in the more usual but some what misleading 
phrase, to economize gold. In all coumries gold coin was 
taken out of active circulation and concentrated as re- 
sen^es in central banks. In circulation a gold dollar is only 
one dollar; in a reserve ii can adequately and properly 
support several dollars of bank credit or circulating me- 
dium. 

The next step toward economy was taken in countries 
that ceased to redeem in gold coin and, instead, redeemed 
in gold bullion. This was a discouragement, but not a 
prohibition, against redemption for purposes that in effect 
took gold out of efficient use. A further step produces the 
international gold bullion standard, w^hich gives a maxi- 
mum efficiency to monetary gold. This standard was clear- 
ly envisaged by the Cold Delegation of the League of Na- 
tions in its report three years ago. 

Under this standard, gold reserves are no longer threat- 



ened by internal drain. The method of support of the do- 
mestic currency is described in the Macmillan report pub- 
lished in England in June, 1931. The primar>^ duty of a 
central bank, this report said, 'remains Lo keep the value 
of its notes at par with gold, but it lulhlls this duty, not 
by an obligation to change its notes into gold coin, but by 
freely exporting gold bullion, or selling foreign gold bal- 
ances, to maintain the par value of its exchange. The sole 
use of a gold reserve today is. therefore, to enable a coun- 
try to meet deficits in its international balance of pay- 
ments." 

The gold standard to which we ha%'e returned, it is to 

be noticed, is distinctly an international gold standard. Al- 
though the gold standard in all of its forms is always es- 
sentially international and, when operating freely, per- 
forms its greatest function by bringing the price levels of 
conmiercial countries into stable relations one to another, 
thus producing conditions under which international trade 
can proceed in orderly fashion rather than as a series of 
adventures in speculation, the international feature of our 
new bullion standard gives it particular significance. Our 
new standard would seem to be at once an invitation and a 
challenge. It challenges other countries to follow us in 
returning to a gold standard providing for the greatest 
efficiency in monei ary ^fold and it invites them to join with 
the United States in agreeing upon the gold values of their 
respective currencies, the values which, if properly de- 
termined in relationship to conditions in each country, 
will thereafter be closely maintained through the function- 
ing of the bullion gold standard. 

Those values, or "par points,'* are not easy to ascertain 
with the exactitude requisite for preventing unexpected 
disturbances in one country or another. Calm skill and lots 
of experience will be needed. 

This is peculiarly a subject for central banks in close 
consultation with their governments, but an unexplained 
feature of the Gold Rtservc Act imA from our own re- 
serve banks, our substitute for a central bank, their gold 
reser\TS, In return they received a promise that the 
Government will return to them gold bullion as and when 
the Government decides they need it to settle their inter- 
national obligations. Such a condition of guardianship, 
whether nominal in its operation or positively restrictive, 
is scarcely compatible with the proper functioning of an 
international gold standard. The first essential is freedom 
of each central bank to respond readily to every shift in 
conditions. The failure of the gold standard which caused 
important countries to leave it was, by common agree- 
ment, due to restrirti(jn^ upon its freedom to function. 
That danger certainly must be avoided for the future. 

Perhaps it will prove that, when the difficult and cru- 
cial business of fixing par ptiints has been accomplished, 
the Government will return the gold to the reser\^e banks. 
That would add to the possibilities of success for the 
bullion standard, and bring other important benefits, such 
as assurance that our reaerv^e system is to be maintained 
In its full vigor. 

So much depends upon the success of the bullion gold 
standard, now we are committed to it, that nothing should 
be allowed to stand in the way. 



How to Keep Government 
Ovit of Business 

By HENRY I. HARRIMAN 

Fr^ffdeni of the Chamher of Ci^mmetce of the United Siaie* 



THE MATERIAL progress which this na- 
tion has made in the past decade, and can, 
with justification, hope to make in the fu- 
ture, should not be ret^tricted to material things. 
The development of moral and ethical standards 
must keep pace with physical and material ad- 
vancement. 

The time is happily long gone when public 
office was sold to the highest bidder and minis* 
ters of the crown could use public trusts to build 
up private fortunes. 

Through the past centur>% the recogniEed 
(though not always adhered to) standards of 
public office have steadily advanced. In the light 
of these standards, the acceptance by a public 
officer of more than his salary and the use of his 
offiice to promote personal gains stand con- 
demned. 

THESE same standards should become applic- 
able with equal force to the management of busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The economic organization and the political 
organization, in this respect, stand upon the 



same footing. The officer of the corporation, 
chosen by vote of his stockholders, should assume 
the same responsibilities of trusteeship as the 
public official chosen by vote of the people, 
and the use of the office for personal gain is 
as reprehensible in the one case as in the other. 

THE betra>*al of trusteeship by public officers 
is now^ stigmatized as unethical, but it is neces- 
sary to carry the guiding principles of trustee- 
ship to wider ends, to apply them to ever\'day 
business practice. 

Management of the affairs of banks and large 
business corporations has, in many instances, a 
more direct bearing upon the lives and fortunes 
of the people than the exercise of the functions 
of political office. 

The best guarantee of non-interference with 
business by Government is the recognition by 
corporate officials of their responsibilities not 
only to their stockholders but to their employees 
and to the public as a whole. Sound business 
demands it. S4>und morals compel it, and sound 
public policy makes it a necessity. 



Using Magazines as Tools 



.\CTING on the premise that a better 
knowledge of customers' problems will 
resu[t in an improved handling of busi- 
ness with them and may opm np new 
and increased uses of its products, the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Farcfimint Com- 
pany has dtiveloj^ed a nt>vf I mt'tht>d of 
keeping abreast of changes in its own 
id other industries, 
'Glenn Stewart, advertising manaK^r 
for the company, e.x plains the plan in a 
letter to Nation's BusiNKs^i: 

Once a week all salts depanniLTit htad^^ 
and their assistants meet to hear an oriti 
summary of the editorial content and ad- 
verlisi^ment^ appt^aring in some 40 or 50 
publicalion^^, noi only of the paper indus- 



try but of those industrien to whom K.V.P. 
sells paper. 

This oral sumnmry require*; cover to cov- 
er study of some ten or 13 journals a week 
and involve?> Si'veral hours' work on iha 
pari <ii whoe\^er maki^ the analysi^^ bui h 
provinK eminently worlli while The report 
is made in a rapid and terse style some- 
what similar tu thai i>f nexv^ reporters on 
the radio. The men tuke nott*s of items 
they are paniailarly iiui-rested in lor fur* 
ther study. Inlernjptions and h\un[ dis< tis 
sions are ^)ermitted. 

Much of the in fciffii a tioit is immedialely 
passed alou); lo rhe salesmen in their terri- 
tories as added indication that the lumie 
ofiire h doing everythinii it can to keep 
them informed of all worth while develop- 
ments. 

Once a month the head of our Research 



Departmt»nt. Dr, G. F. Dcs Autels, Kives a 
similar summary in layman s language, of 
lattst dci'elopments in science. 

Instead of pcrmittinjc the men to ease off 
on their reading, thi^ program is apparently 
resulting in closer and more intelligent 
study of the various joumah. 

'^Nation's Bi;^i.nI':ss/" Mr, Stfwart 
adds, "always contributes a number of 
itt'TTis of interest to these discussions: 

Tci jfivt^ a bt'tter idt^a of the actual 
(>IH'iatii>n uf tfie pUiu^ he sends aluuK 
the review pre[.iared from the Decembt*r 
Nation's Biisinkss: 

From the December Nation's Business. 
The Package Machinery' Company of Sprins- 
fieid, Mass., have a two column ad on iheir 
{ Continued on page 64) 
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THIS KEY 

save your typists thousands of 
needless motions every day 



^Vt CT R /C 





Ala mere (qucIi of ikts key, 
the motor returns the car- 
riage to the starting posi- 
tion, or to an intermediate 
point, and spaces to the 
next writifig line. Shifting 
for capitals is also electric. 
With these movements of 
the carriage controlled 
from the keyboard, the re- 
sult ts faster, easier typing. 



BURROUGHS 



ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 



TYPEWRITER 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 



No Biisijiess Can EscalDc Chan 



A new Die^'l t'tiKine tlirninates cranhshafts, camshafiH, 
rylinder htad^, valves and cylmcJer-heaci gaskets Cylinders 
I four or six ) are horizontal, conslruclion is compact, weight 
per hprst^power 13 to 20 pound*^. , . , 

For maiatainifig periphery speeds on grinding, polishing wheels^ 
etc, there's a new. compact variable-^peed pulley ( for multi-V 
bells), diameter of which can be expanded or contracted. , , , 

Designed for home workshops, a new electric router and shaper 
has an i n i^rch an g cable power unit, is said to permit home wood- 
working operations heretofore tedious or impossible. . . . 

Gripped r guided by one band, a new, compact, one pound elec- 
tric ^;rinder for touching o^, dressing up part.^, etc, has its motor 
built into its grjp i diameter. 1% inches: length, 4)43. . * . 

Floor-area economy features a new fire protection system for 
guarding drain brnx^^, tank^ and 
vessels containing flammable liq- 
uids. Built for stationary ini»talla- 
lion only, it's automalic in action, 
has all movin^i parts enclosed . , . 

A new carpet sweeper contains a 
windowed top through which its 
operation can be observ ed, keeps iis 
brushes cleaned automatically by 
means of two fixed steel combs. . , , 

A new type of shower curtain 
combinatitin eliminates curtain rail 
and pins, u?ies t\vo wall hooks and a 
fixture having two folding arms to 
support the curtain, , , , 

Steam or hot water from the radt- 
aior heats and helps vaporiae t^ie 
water in a new humidifier, h at- 
taches to the end of the radiator, 
has an electric heating ek-ment as a 
"bot^ster" when used on hot- water, 
certain steam radiators. . . . 

Another new humidifier forms a 
radiator enciomre. contains an au- 
tomatically supplied water pan and 
aereated gypsum slab wicks.*' . , , 

Overhead cables and machinery 
are eliminated in a new residence 
elevator; the cars supported by a threaded steel column housed, 
with electric operating mechanism, in the basement. An under- 
counter dumb-waiter of similar construction is also offered, , . . 

Power companies are olTered a new demand meter which is said 
to reijiHter demand with great accuracy, to avoid the mechanical 
difficulties of periodically tripping and resetting mechanisms, . . . 

An electrical process has been perfected by which adherent 
protective ajatings of hard or soft rubber are readily, rapidly ap- 
plied to metallic parts and surfaces of any shape, . . . 

A new rapid-drjung, general-purpose interior finish is svaid lo be 
acid and alkali-proof, impervious lo water, grease, oil, chemical 
fumts, usable on walls, floors, machines without primer, . , , 

There's a new portable electric wall lamp which attaches to any 
wood or plaster wface with a push pin. . . « 



NEW products mean new businesSp often new 
markets J new modes of life. Every business 
man must note them well if he and his busi' 
ness are to keep abreast of the moving parade 



A new fumigant, a colorless, volatile, nonin6ammable liquid 
having scarcely any odor, is said to kill insect pests and eggs, lo 
be harmless to man. . . . 

A novel clip in a new filing folder allows papers to be bound 

into the folder without pre punching them, hides but one comer of 
the papers, permit^i them lo be easily leafed through, removed, , . . 

Envelopes are quickly given air- mail markings — colored stripes 
and words- by a compact new marking device, equipped with 

inked rollers, which is simply drawn 
across the paper, , . . 

A new J compact, simplified de^ice 
for remaving condensate from 
steam condtnsing apparatus, heat- 
ing and proceasinfT machines, 
presses, etc*, has no moving parts, 
depends for it^ operation entirely 
upon the natural properties of 
Httam and hot water. , * . 

Stoker and steel tubular boiler are 
built a^ a unit in a new automati- 
cally controlled heating installaiion. 
It's said lo burn soh coal smoke* 
1 U% to recjuire no brick work, . , , 

Salt-water weed and shell growth 
on tarred fish net webbing is *iaid 
to be reduced, service strength of 
the webbinic increased through a 
treatment involving a newly- de- 
veloped mercury compound. , . . 

Equipment is now available 
whereby the cotton fibers, as well 
as the rubber, can be salvaged 
mechanically from old rubber tires, 
tieretofore only the mbber has 
been reclaimed. . . . 

Aluminum is given a brightness 
approathing that ol silver by a new electrolytic process. Broad* 
ened use of the meial lor lighting retleclors, pocket mirrors, bouse- 
boid appliances, etc., is seen, . . , 

A new moderate-priced check writer is operated by keys instead 
of ihe conventional levers. Equipped with standard keyboard, it 
resembles a key-operated adding machine. . . . 

A new electric clock for the office desk embodies a timing device 
for long- distance calls touch a buticrn atop the clock when you 
start talking and colored lights flash around the dial at l5-second 
inter\'aU until a red light signals three minutes. , . , 

—Paul Haywakd 

Editor's Notk— Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's BusinE'^s has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 





Spun by compressed air or gas, the tiny ro^ 
tor (right) whirls 1,200,000 times a min- 
ute, said to be the faitest yet. The centri- 
fuge is of limited practical use at present 
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Financial Independence 

through Life Insurance 




ONE of the greatest satisfac- 
tions in life is to know that 
you can pay every dollar you 
owe today and that in the 
future, when you will want lei- 
sure^ you and your wife will 
have a fixed income sufficient 
for your needs. 

People with such a fixed income 
are better able to enjoy their 
lives than those who hove no 
such assurance* They have less 
worry, more peace of mind- 

A Program of Life Insurance, 
carefully planned and carried 
outf is a sure means to achieve 
present and future financial 
independence. There are cer- 
tain questions which are bound 
to enter the mind of the man 
who is planning such a Pro- 
gram. Can he be sure that his 
children will be properly edu- 
cated? Will he be able to retire 



at 60 or 65? Must he sacrifice 
his plan for independence if an 
accident forces him to give up 
work temporarily ? Then the big 
question: Can he make certain 
that his wife will never be left 
penniless? 

A Program of Life Insurance 
will take care of each one of 
these problems. Talk to a 
Metropolitan Field -Man, Tell 
him how big or how small a 
fixed income would bring 
financial independence to you 
when you retire. And what is 
the least that you would want 
your wife to have each week, 
if you couldn't hand it to her 
yourself? 

Do you want to have the in- 
dependence which only money 
can provide? Send for the 
Metropolitan Field-Man or moil 
the coupon. 



Hove a welf-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Me fropo/j ton's 
contracts afford a means to 

— cieai0B^fates on of incomes for f am/ lies 
— pay off mortgages 
— educate chilc/rer) 

' — provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

— estobljsh bipsiness credits 

— S^obr/fze busfness organizoiion^ by 
indemndying them ogojnsf the /oss 
of key-men 

— provide group protection for m- 
pioyees co ^ermg accident^ ^ickn^s, 
old oge and death 

— provide income on occounf of dis- 
obtlity resu iimg (rom per&or^ot ac- 
adent or sickness. 

Metropolitan pohctes on individuat fives, 
in vorjous departments, range from 
$1000 vp to I500.CXX) or more, and 
(ram $1000 down to $100 or fess— 
premwms poyoble of convenienl penods. 

The Metropotiton is o mutual organizo- 
tiort. tts assets ore held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is re^urrred to its policyholders 
in the form of drVrdends. 



Metropoliran Ufe 
Insurance Company, 
1 Modisoo Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

1 om interested in leorn- 
ing how I may obtoin 
financiol independence 
through Life insurance. 
Without obligation on my 
part, please send me m- 
formation as to how I may 
develop a prog rom of life 
insurance for myself* 



NAME 




ADDRESS 



CITY 




METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERiCK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * • • ONE ADDISON AVE, NEW YORK, R Y. 

H'hi*H ivritini} tit Mktrcpoljtaw Life 1 ft'syitANCE Compji^y /'irasr mrtitwn Xittwn's BustHt is 
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•ION'S BUT 

NOW ADVERTISING in FORTUNE 

- . i^^— ^ ■ M^rfh, 1934 ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



for March, 1934 



IIME ' 



AttC> unt 

1 1 . .4 rj ji > 

AKTOM'FISHCR TOiACCO U.. IMC 



W HAUHLtM 
iA*E& W. ftCU 4 CO. 

|lit|nli tTxMl ll» n«* Unlet 



Mv**w — K«!i1fL<"i A Ml Burr, I no. 
CHCSAfUKC ft |l«llWiT 

t1* ll*iiii#4 U j.!ifilii,f!tifrt 
4 M»>rr- - C * M P' h*^ 1 O ♦ I. U ("«- 

CKCViDlO MQTOi GO. 

Jlu^rfi. i i iirr* I I I* CO. 

CLAIM «ltA¥£ VAULT CO. 

■ PW ' uirt'l fFii't 

4w<ir>i — II VIM I. Ui ivf k Mi'howAI.U. 

CDLDWCLL LAWM ItOlWftfl CO. 

-r^f inirmtitg ia *n» oj.*p itlrm 

|m in*- ~UlMHife AUH t'U, 

COMMUlClAi, MAfi. lAHK ft HUST €0 

t f^.in Iit« Kiutliwii Hf-rdi 

CdNTtNEiTIU. CAM CO^ 

^^mrp.^UnhM. llAirt^!*, Ill IC1TIV« A iMlf 

tOWTtiEMlAl OlSriLLIiG CORP. 



IH 



Wilt iitn 



CHAlif t C(». 

.1 a <>4iiui ti.rf Uk« C^r»n«'» 0apvf» 

CI^NARD iiri£ 

*#f *rp— L l» Willi HUMiiiih ti», Iwa 
CUIITISS AtifrSAH CO . INC. 



OA My BE riODUCTV IMC. 

Ik^D^l Tuk>]N ^Vitbrt ol Httnixn iProe^Mftr 
jt^>wi»— -fri k.k.iin A H^iiiii A llhp**, I^M 

I. OIAfiAH. INC. 

Ttf««it i44li|i4» (at iMfttwrlull 

0£L MONTE MOTEL 

|llii»rk ihniti 4if CtlUiimU, 4l1» *r •t'Ui 

ifmt f — t MHU A Tmi|>W*4 

DE me iOTOR COR^ 

CLSIE OE WOL/E 

DlCTAFItONE SALES COir, 

j^HMiiDiilk MonlL^r M lira MoKhit 11 
J UpW^' V|4 L' A V Iliir.iPiHii. 

DOIilMiCK 4 QOUKWiCK 

Valk aigrh KuhjfM* 

n, t. OOMMELLEV A Sdltf CO. 

l,.k.>tl.4* »'tm», •ni.r.i.lrtt' ili^lllllnt 
j|«PM| I' liliiiMh K 4 Mrri. Utii I t«t'. 

DYED. MUDSOM ft tt. 

It«iii1ifii Nr* t<.nU. il44Kl E>«h«ntP 
Alpmr-'Aj-l'*" * >Kiqi:-Ut.«kM><iLI UaV, tl 



EASTWAII KOOAK CO 

4« <vr# 1 U»[«ti TlitkHrwio 

IME EGKT nCCtSTEl Cfl 

A»ntl9--'TmW r#0<^*« A fVH,M«i rii 



FAIMEff OE^eSlT NAflQKAL lANIE 

j|f»»*rir Ktt^ iir H lU'LMuffl A litti-ii, I <i 

FIMCSTQNC TIME 4 ROfitR fO 

I'pirvit d U«<i« lUiipDiii rifviliim Tir*¥ 
^xiiv^ N«*iii^T A J t il 

riSH£fi it^ov cw 
u It I. i.u.tf Sit iit.n v«fHiiiiiMrii 

»..,iv, 11 J ■.•1 A I li^ 

ruf ^■. . ..TLi 

. Pu4#| In, UU<nt tiMtli 
L lirpj>i 
f . - TIUEiltt. INC 

J I ii. . 1 J 4<4lll|li» HTl+Nlfci* itt§ julfitl 
l|f».4r«^-t«| %U A Jl4«Pii.tf. H> 

FtEMCH i^NE 

IJf* w l-iiffil |-f inf^AHfltn 
JuNMf^r— X IV AlA* A SUM, IbU. 

rMiCiOAiif: CORF, 

Ilk I'HNilllilMUlIf 



efJttllAL ELECTft(C CO. 

i^fvy — Mtrrci; A iit«m. |ibr 
EEftMAM TOUltlST iMrORUAT ION BUREAU 

I'i i ifi1«.lri4i| rl,> U «h ,f ,MrMli|-»|fJS| ilLwIlIki 

^ IIKHFJP— n II ^IIIHil* A II'IOC* I*)' 

emi COM NEIL CO 
ceooiPHAu ft wants ltd 

If. i-^i 

tl. ^ IHC 

Ait,- , iti. 1 . -i >>i.ri,T|lri* 

eeODviAR T»i« & RyBiEt eo . me. 



i*4«fr Kiimi^, Waph a 
tftAY ft LA WML. IMC 



*trt-».j<** A 



A l.J. iir l\rk iji.s^n 

.*J,K„-, hl.iy*. . I 1.1 i Jt t'*l 

CULF REflffJUG CO. 

I'lMK^iii* |i«irijir<iiN ursiiiirt* 
,«r#&fj^)ut!i^u A Hi A 14-4 H. I 



W r HALi PMIHTIMG CO. 

^ irkui'ium iiiriia(li m >ff>il:ivr 4'irmiYln( 

I lifTf— It* l'4»|b > |i;U K KMi^. Iai. 

HftRti'teitlttG Piif*! ft PIPE eCNDING CO, 
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-LFt CO . IMC, 
.riJ IhMI mti 



ilLouKl'li 

i , A i III, i.j-k A i'i-(,tii|i» 

HONN BLOWER ft WEEMS 

V ■ \ Itirll tlMt KlUlKPHd 



IMOM StATf RAILWAYS 

i (Tl iii^r — li.^'sjum A ■ vf , I Hix^ 

IlitEiMATIOMAL SiL¥ER CO 
Un>lM>^- J IP iliN iwiicqry 4*1 l|n 
4^ iitir^Vul VII A KliAu'Ali, Ino 

tMro4^RifT. me. 

>*riht »<* V 1t It M. tBMUlvtl 
JflMV- '*4*l'l M. it1, iluil» A MtM44.fc. IhU 



jACOBSEit iirG CO 

JOHN MANCDCX MUTUAL UfE IMS. CO 

.tiLi-iuii} Irk.^tiur tibwitklelii 
4n-i Mr- -Litftit^uilA A K nitJllT Via 
10ME& ft LAUfiHUM $TEEi COR^ 



KCLVIMATOR CORP 

i^,,t^, tliiinii.i '.itrrit A rtlffuMt Ittts. 
KIM0E,RL£r- CLARK CORP. 

Kin rtrit p. r J 1,1 I I,) uuwt 



UiOUAPf^ 



< ft to 

' i* 'hn 

Ai«» A 9^». IflO. 

M 

mikT^nM MAVICATIOM CO- 

■ • -.0 

tir «tlf«niiini 

MtCAiL Ul 

4 . . , |>. r^. lUAYi^^. Ill imtlkt * iNJH>A)t 

' - ^H= c CO, 

^i-b ir:»u>M:» 
I ACii An»^4it, 
ME't. H fy^i^liHiKC CO 

MCTROPOLITiN Lift 1MSURAMCE CO. 

I'M CJiij*Pi.(t l^ntj-A 4Vluil<hi 

WILLS MOVtLTY CO. 



N 

MftTlDMAL CA5MET C0>, IMC- 
.Km **tljnttl(»n iHuolimt 

I'l^xjr n.^T'i-iix itiiTft^. ill niTivi A intirn* 
•(STUs^tJll STEEL tO*r 

mi until 



1 A timet. 
? KAISMA LIME 

I . J I ij m 
l/lf ltN BD5M SELDOM SHOE CO 

Atillj lBiljl4]i|Md aHurb 

4rf<rr— .VNitAsi Urrvlipitovr, tn(\ 

o 

OTIS ELIVATOI CO 

OUTOOO* AOVtr 

l^ir . t I piJ'lM 



MCiJiGf MACHlMffY CO 

3k|«rtHnri tm immitulAr t,i(ii'« nl «f>fj 

fACMARP MOTOR CAft CO, 

A PI*" ■M' <• diiiMei* 4 r4i 

M#ti>tt^ ■■: & tli iiiviit, |«<r 
fARK A 1 ' ^ "HORT CORP 

Hrt..|i,-- ,„ |-|,*M,|,.trt. 

JtM^4F. ■ tj - J. 

4 iirr^ i II J b 1 1 i U St^pdu COl 
PJ^TER&OSI MRCHMEirt 9AftM CO 



PtCTOMML RCvrfW 



&AR CO 

I 111 J.>Ufiw Anwi 

ihkMPIA» A Pl«*vi 



PlERCi 

A 

ilfixT Jd^H. « - l:.>.««wi 

t A. PIERCE 4 CO. 

JiF'iH'l' / H,Vi|.r|i!i Tpivurtii^i L'v 
P^rrSBUMCM PLATE fitA» CO 

IlLij^l^U -.4r'i> tint* CJliMt 

4^iw.^^K H IP A !> , Itr 
PLVMOUTN MOTOR CORP. 

«tl IPrp4rT 4ii»mi4'1i 111* l^^ttHMMlth 

44r>iff^) i^tiBiiriv Q«tC«iiJX Inu 

fflfllNteR FA^T SA4.es CO, 
I' I ii liii,v ftlhiis»n UtgT 

o 

HUAKER STATE DU REFINIKG CD 

1^ v.iiiKli iiirliiPi«i ^uKll»t iiUU 



TH£ R£0 RAVEN COtF 

ItiKv 11,1 llrf lil«riU»IJl, l!ij)llU< 

4 nrr ' A e f t ^> A trt AhA K P'-T 

REMJMdTOir'iAJl», IMC. 
Hi^vnti AMWbtUtf HKhtliM 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP 

itKihiFn y«vi tfC 41 Ml 
4 Hrjr- - M Bi u ■ 1 u A FiwcKiTN. tm^ 
R. J REVNOLOf TOBACCO CD 
Ur* J*[iP*« Mu-iirll L«««ll *wiutim 



RfTl CARLTOi* ROTH 
MLlTHMAlJFr ft RVAM, IMC 

l^^rliilii |tP«||*ti ir«i» llllf 



SCMICM ORV SHAVER. tMC 
<M«I#* riMfi 

■Ifitrt llllpiii,^ A VtlvfT 

t H teOTT RAOlO lAlORATORlEi 1«(C 

CliiiitiT ■ .!'■ .. . rMU 
A Cm. 
0 W ^ CO. 

^'T ' I Of U»H lluAltl P 

CI. 

■ ^» Ul iBIWIt l^tn lt»n 

H A. ft E. SMI Til. LTB. 

■"W^PI MfaPlI 

J**"*'*— WiMi AUV. CO.. 

^OCOMV-VACUOM CORP. 




JlK>'r 

E. « 

STEiH 



AD- 



•«<r lilt 

VS 

P:J t C«» 

», lll<l. 

'f '^MOME HFC, CO. 



TUBEt. y ERICA 

■ ■ ' . - p *lf*. 

t%iM »■ WlLlilji.lt* A CUKiniPiirM*! 
StILKA ft CO. 

i>ij* tl«i »iiJ A Wit* 
rl A lU* I 
H HAdA^AQt 



TAUOT i. TAYLOR, il., INC. 

I <t(U itlil' t.k* ihil UlilM 

ivnrtx!, rp«K| -^fh Pl*tt l'kK«« 

W- A. Tf, .i.n» i cu 
l^ki> 

TECU coup. 

CullUFI .K«ttP I 



l.tf A K»IM|4BB< CtK 
k OliMtRl 1 



■'**r W 1". All* AuAnfw, jiie, 

J WALTER TWOMPSOM CO 

Pm.,i P.„ i , jnutift fiiDiiMt 

TRIHINfiHAU bRDTllCMS 

F R. TMIPIEM ft CO 

(utH Imp iMtTH «n4 li-iwlMt* mmt 

it^'Wv- I KJiikftM Abf AU«1i:t 



UMIOM CASTLE LtStf 

^k^lF: Alfll I l>l«|.>nfl 

iiMtrp L II VttlltMtlMH ru., ijlCL 

ymiTED FMUlT CO. 

t luiiiui uu Ohp Un^tt Wttllt FlHt 

UNITEO STATES LIMES 



HI RAW WALKER ft SOMS 

f ARLilliBln CiWtt WhJJiUy 

,1 .FF*I J. — I ' « y I II *. I I ll« J, l.fl Qif, 

MAYNE Oa BUflNEl CORP, 

iV«tn« Aii>»i4il MHwr 

JjMiirjr— Ov*Ai». tnu. 
WAYSI&E CiMOtMS CO 

iiM.iP ia^,rt.»ilrii ( lirlilHKP IkHd 
4i»>iuic— TiTHLLi Atf Au«)»in. llj^I 

ViLSTOM ELECTA tCAL IWSTRUMCHT CORP 

iv,,iiwk CM J l.iiu.*ufi itrw 
J^Mrr U II llAitiLitia ViM 
V.TTZEL 

tf*fl||rifi*n * l»ll»ti fat niir i4*rt 
AiktMY r^tt% A Co 

v;hat checr LAUNORT CO. 

imnti*i ii4*iiiiini itrrlf* 
Ai/viH-|'— iPi^ihLHJK A AciM 
VJMITE ROCK MIWFRAL SPRtMBS CO, 



M C 



ilertift or ItU 
Aiftni'tf til 1.^1.11 Aiif Atlt«i: t 

M WOLFF 

iHi'tltl btiHtlnci. if rotnu 

WORO) PEACfWAVS, IRC- 
hr^iniilliil'rK Hik tmi «( *ir 

.Iklo'kfr Jl«nE«, IlkMtllM IPI HKflllB A flBMtill 

MUDOLPM WIINLITZEJI CO 

Hfii4tFii« rim iirE4n* iMtvtfiwnt 

4*ffJr I'HA kafeP'Jii A »:tPVHi CiL 



YORR ICE MACMIMERV CORP. 

YQUR(i 4 RUilCAM. IMC- 
A (hM^Uus 1«m Hit* ^>la 



Fortune 



ITSELF IS THE BEST REASON 
FOR ADVERTISING IN 



Fortune 



IfVuni wrtttrtft to Fortusi 



TON'S BUSINESS for March, 1934^ 
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IK JANUARY, difreriisers houghi mow 
image in l ORTVNE than in any pm iofis 
}jttMjr}-!l2% man- thdn hai j* ji-/^iorf, 
imlt€iK f/^*Jft thty bought in any momhiy 
(or stmi^mofifhiy} (mhtkittion, hit i mi hi g 
u-fjmtn'x , Oa/y Thv Safin iUy 

lit'tnmg Post, Timv, Tin- Nrif Yotkvt\ and 
tMtr*i—aii wttkftvx—fayritd mon^ Imttt- 
dry lin^gt ibm fORlVNE. 



IN FEBRUARY. FORTUNE shoind afi HH% 
gain otcr t ehrmryt I'jy'^—ami Ciirrhd morv 
ihiagi' ihati at/y non* weekly ptfhlfitiiiatt 
( t'Xti'ptbig only Vogittf and Alofor Boat- 
ing's S/jGW hKut')r and ini lading all otht r 
tram en's magazinit. fUltekliei* figures nut 
yrt availahlnJ 



THE MARCH FORTUNE CARRIES MORE 
LINACa- IHAN ANY ISSUE iN FOR- 
TUNE'S HISTORY, AND REPRESENTS 
A GAIN OF MOKE THAN 12S% OVIR 
Till: ISSUE OF MARCH, 1933. 



THE CONFIDENCE 



OF THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE THE WHEELS GO 'ROUND 



Advertisers are flocking to FORTUNE be- 
cause they knr)\v it is deliveritig the edi- 
torial goods. 

The novelty is long since gone out of 
FORTUNE. For at least three years now, 
subscribers have renewed @ $10- a -year 
and new subscribers have sent in their 
checks for $10 '*over the transom^' be- 
cause of something else besides handsome 
pictures and a striking format. 

The plain fact is that FORTUNE would 
have a very substantial circulation* at $10 
a year even if its text wTre mimeographed 
on wrapping paper and ser\ed up with- 
out benefit of illustration— and therein lies 
its real triumph, 

FORTUNE long ago discovered that the 
easy or opinionated generalities of pro- 
fessional writers-of-articles failed to ex- 
cite men of large affairs, who could see 
at a glance that they knew more than 
the writers, FORTUNE, therefore, put no 
faith in "contributors'^ but relied entirely 
on stories worked over and reworked many 
times by its own staff. To learn more than 
the best-informed about every subject it 
touches and to offer its findings clearly 
and dramatically— this has been the ideal 
of FORTUNE from its inception. 



FORTUNE had to evolve a new tech- 
nique of research and apply it to subjects 
loaded writh dynamite. The result has 
been a succession of notable and revealing 
stories— the hard won fruit of resourceful 
investigation, of expensive travel, of con- 
tacts in high places^ of endless puzzling 
and rewriting. 

FORTUNE^s reward is the continued 
presence on its subscription list of thou- 
sands of men whose names at once sug- 
gest success, profound experience, inside 
knowledge, and a vast skepticism regard- 
ing people who tvrife, 

FORTUNE has won the confidence and 
the eager interest of men and women 
who move in the best-informed circles. 
They are now turning to FORTUNE 
for new insights into tlie complex re- 
lationships of Recovery. To many of 
the ablest men in industry, govern ment^ 
and finance FORTUNE has become the 
most important single magazine in 
America, 

The shrewdest buyers of space are 
leading the parade of advertisers into 
FORTUNE, They know that its big pages 
enjoy the confidence of the people who 
make the wheels go 'round. 



lA- FORTUNE @ SlO-d-yeaf now allracls more lhan 90.000 subscribers— wi(h^ 
out benetil ol prDmotion— without lh& usual cliculafizaUans. without soiling 
ciewH. without cul rates, FORTUNE'S pnly circulalion "tricks" are to en courage 
subscribers at Chrlslniaa litne to give gill subscriptions to friends (a? SiO for 
Ihe lirst subscriplion and $7 lor each other; and to permit 4. 675 advertising 
men to hove ihe maqotine @ S5 cr year, in lieu oi a tree-lisL Beyond this no 
one gets FORTUNE al less than $10 a year. 



Fortune 



ITSELF /S THE BEST REASON 
FOR ADV ERT tSlNO IN 



Fortune 



*oit" tnciU\m\ XtttUm'j Bttxintsi 



Future Protection of the Jobless 



By M. B. FOLSOM A^sst Trea^u rer, Eastman Kodak Companv 



^ALTHOUGH the British dole 
^/^y^tem has been widely criticized 

▼ in this country, our present sys- 
tem of administering rdief to the fam- 
ilies of the unemployed i^ nothing but 
the dole. In fact, in many parts of this 
country, relief is handled less systemat- 
ically. economically or humanely than 
under the British systL-m. 

The result is a widespread search for 
better methods of meeting the situation 
either by law or by individual effort. 
The methf>ds most often discussed are 
unemploymtmt insurance and unemploy- 
ment restTves, They are quite different 
things. 

Under an unemployment insurance 
plan an attempt is made to measure the 
risk of unemployinent and to establish 
an adequate premium to cover that risk. 

The risk of unemployment is more 
difFicult to measure and predict than 
other risks generally insured 
against — death, illness, acci- 
dent, old age» or fire. For this 
reason insurance companies 
have not entered this field. 
Experience in Great Britain, 
Germany and other foreign 
countries indicates that unem- 
ployment insurance cannot be 
put on a sound basis. 

Under a plan of unemploy- 
ment reserves, an individual 
company or industry accumu- 
lates a fund from which bene- 
fits are paid during a sjjecifted 
period to regular workers laid 
off because of slack work. The 
total benefits paid are limited 
by the amount in the reserve 
fund- Such a plan influences 
the employer to stabilize and 
yet, should it become neces- 
sary to lay off workers, un- 
employment benefits can be 
paid for a limited time. 

Before the present depres- 
sion » 13 companies in this 
country had unemployment 
benefit plans. In 1930 the 
General Electric Company in- 
augurated its plan; 19 com- 
panies in Rochester adopted 
the Rochester Unemployment 
Benefit Plan in 1931: and a 
few other companies else- 
where have adopted plans re- 
cently. Approximately 40 



INDICATIONS are that tlic force of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be used to make unemployment benefits com' 
pulsory. One bill for this purpose is being prepared. Mr. 
Fokom helped draft the U- S. Chamber unemployment 
benefit plan and also the Rochester plan„ He served on the 
New York Commission which studied the subject. His 
article will help you estimate what will be expected of 
you under the various forms government action may take 



companies with some 125.000 workers in 
normal times now have unemployment 
beneht or reserve plans. 
The Rochester plan with a few minor 




A proper system of unemployment reserves would 
benefit everyone in future depressions 



modifications was recommended for em- 
ployers generally by the IJ. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in 1931. Under this plan, 
each company will build up its own 
reserve fund by annual ap- 
propriations up to two per 
cent of the pay roll until the 
fund reaches a maximum of 
five anno a 1 ap p rtjp r r a t ions. 
AH employtx^ who have been 
With the company a year or 
more and who earn less than 
$50 a week are eligible for 
benefits. 



Pay for unemployed 

THE unemployment benefit 
is 50 per cent of the em- 
ployee's average earnings with 
a maximum of SI 8.75 a week- 
Benefits begin after two con- 
tinuous weeks of unemploy- 
mtnt. The numbt^r of weekly 
Isentfits to be paid varies with 
.the length of service, with a 
maximum of 13 weeks in 12 
consecutive months. Em- 
ployees working less than 50 
per cent of normal time will 
receive in benefits the differ- 
ence between their actual 
earnings and the full bc^nefits 
to which they would be en* 
titled 

Because of the greater sim- 
plicity of administration and 
because the employees will be 
bearing a great part of the 
cost of unemployment any- 

(Cantmued oh page 65) 
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R AID, THE FOREST 




Mr* Proctor Patterson ^ President 
of the W. 5. Tyler Co., who says a 
few words on the subject of paper. . - 
aiso oil, foods, drugs and buildings 



HiifhiT^und <t/ tlif almw fianft jj an aituctl pkmffrnfh ttf thi Ttttr Ahnt! MnM H'ttt Chtk 



THE mae:a2mes and newspapers 
you read*.. the stationery on 
which you write your letters . the 
vvTappings that protect your purchases 
. are madcj with few exceptions, 
with the aid of Monel JVIetaL 

Paper makers use lar^c quantities 
of Monel w ire cloth on cylinder molds, 
in filters, w^ood pulp washers and save- 
allSj where acid and alkaline condi- 
tions and abrasive action are severe. 

**The Monel screens eliminate fre- 
quent shutdowns for 'wire' repairs and 
replacements » and insure increased 
production and improved quality. 

Double Protection 

Paper manufacturers employ this 
Tyler Monel fabric because they dis- 
covered, 20 years ago, th at Monel Metal 
is hitrhly resistant to the active, corro- 
sive chemicals extensively used in paper 



mills, as well as absolutely rust-proof. 

**The reliance that paper makers 
place on Monel wire cloth is paralleled 
in many other fields. By makers of 
foods, producers of drugs and chemi- 
cals, and refiners of oil, 

'*They employ Tyler Monel Metal 
sieves and filters both to assure the 
mechanical fineness of their products 
and to protect ag^ainst any possibility 
of contamination. 

**ln addition to its wide use in in- 
dustrial processes, Tyler Monel Metal 
wire fabric of coarser weave is em- 
ployed to ornament elevator cars, j^uard 
tellers* cag:es and do duty in countless 
similar architecniral applications. 



Wherever corrosiiui, wear or rust must 
be gruarded against, you find Monel 
Metal the standard materia! employed 



at every point subject to their attack. 

It is widely used in the equipment 
of laundries, dyehouses and chemical 
plants; m the pickling: departments 
of steel mills, and ni power plants j 
in hotels, restaurants and hospitals; 
in canning, packiniT and preserving 
plants; and in the manufacture of 
many difl^erent kinds of merchandise. 

Because Monel Metal is stronsTi re- 
sistant to corrosion and strikingly 
beautiful, it is widely used in kitchens; 
fur sinks, cabinet ti»ps, nijitre tops, 
hot water tanks and tables. 

In yaur business, h there a place 
where M onel Metal ctmld be employed 
to advantaged Are others in your indu&* 
try using Monel to speed production, 
cut costs, or increase the attractiveness 
and salability of their goods? A line to 
us will bring you complete informa^ 
tion. VVrittf todav. 



THE INTBHNATtONAL NlCKtL CO,* INC.. 67 W»ll Sirect. New York, N. V. 





Monel Metal 

ipproKirdJErly iwu-fJiiT4li Nickel itvJ jj^tr-thiM coppf-r. Mcsiirl Mrtal h 
tnincdd Binc[ted!.i rfinnl. rullAi ir^d itiarlccriMlhult^ly Intern iiiortiJ NickcL 



Whfn xvriHug to The I STEHKATroMAL Ntt k> l Omi ajJv, InC, i^hiise mmtinn Nittimi'A Uitjimis 



Netv Ideas in Selling 



NEW products, new markets perforce must 
bring new selling plans and policies. The sell- 
ing of an article, no less than the article it-^ 
self, must Ix^ in time with the times 



'NFJCHBORHfJDD ^mce ' ptan 
/ lia^ bt^en t'volvfd under which one 
aulomc»bik' manufarturer is reported 
be tfrnourajjing bin dealer* each lo acquire 
Kasoline station, to make themselves chief 
liourccii oi supply in iheir areas for gasulme. 
oil, rcpairn. One ubjecl : mare contact 
with tar awnet'i one fealurt* of the plan 
calk for parking a demon strati on car at 
ihe ftation. use *jf uhidi will be available 
to motorists while iheir own cars* are beinji 
serviced. 

Coffee oJid tea on wheels 

COFFEE brewing demonatratiom aie car- 
ried direct lo con^umer^i by a Texafi coffee 
roaHiing company. A trailer truck fitted up 
with CO m pi el e coffee makmR equipment and 
loudspeaker is UM-d to visit various Texas 
cities, where consumers are s(*rve<l coftee 
brewed on the truck, A New York lea pack- 
er simitatly demonstrates his tea, with talk- 
ing nifilioii jiutures as yn added attraction. 

Now sealed grease 

THE sjt^aled cot n a i m i for ■ mo tor - 
oils idea is t-xtended lo chassis 
hibricaiion through a new mer- 
chandisiuK and dispensing system 
invoh'ing a specially developed 
Kreatie gtm. loaded simply by in- 
serting a sealud tin cartridije con- 
taining the desired lubricant. 

Wooing women 

ORDINARILY few women njs- 
tomers cail at retail lumber yards. 
A western dealer induced fern- 
inine pro^ipecls persimairy to in- 
spect his stock of lawn furniture, 
cabinets, elc, by mailing eadi a 
sinjtle gardening ^jlovc, accom* 
fiaoied by a note saying; that the 
matt' could be had at the yard. 



managers and manufaciurer^i' representa- 
tives, while travelmg representatives joined 
in at various points. 

New in packages 

" STORMY WEATHER" is the title of a 
new "book*' appearing on shop coimters; 
opened, it's revealed as a container for a 
new hght-wejKht raincoat. . . . Coal, like 
coke, is now being *;oid in du^t- tight paper 
sacks; they wei({h 25 and 10 pounds, are 
chucked into the furnace sack and all 



Selling by taste 



A MANrFACTTRKR of sausajie casings 
follows the long, loog selling trail down 
through saui^age manufacturer and retailer 
to the ultimate consumer with a "ta^te it" 
plan under which retailers are encouraged to 
tempt the taste of shoppers with tidbit s^am- Xells all 
pies. Small pieces are proflered on a platter, 
with toothpicks for easy handling, Tfte plan's 



by m western department store. To game- 
loving purchasers the store offers for a fee, 
lo stamp roulette layouts on the backs. 

A sales aid for brushes 

A BRrSfl manufacturing company is 
•!>i]rring paintbrusJi sales by providing, at 
1 additional cost» metal covers which 
L I %iiid to keep the brushes pliable and 
ready for re- use wiihoul the necessity of 
thoroughly cleaning ihem. The cover con- 
sists <jf an inner sheath and an outer cup 
which forms an airtight st^al with the brush 

Pursuing overdue dollars 

A DENYEH bank, through iis personal 
loan department, has worked out a ctwpera* 
live plan for col leaning overdue accounts with 
several larj^e retail stores. I'nder the plan, 
the bank refmances such accounts and in 
s*>me cases, where one individual owes ac- 
counts at several stores, combint^ ihem into 
one loan. Loans are repayable in fixed in- 
stall mcnts, plus inlertst. Stores guarantee 
the indt vidua Is note, or such part as is 
represented by its account. The stores thus 
fjet their money at once, the individual, it is 
said, is more prone to meet his obligation 
and thus preserve his bank credit. 




Special 



'•THE Train of Hardware Prog- 
ress"- a seven -car spetial train 
sponsored by a Diilulh wholesale 
hardware company recently loured Minne- 
Rf^la» North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
nilkd to a slop in 29 towns. Carrying ihe 
market to the merchant* the cars contained 
displays of the compan> 's various lines of 
merchandiiie. Accompanying the train were 
executives of the company, department 



Rolled hosiery b given a new meantng with this 
new package* The box suggests an organ, the 
pipes of which arc wrapped rolls of hosiery 



said to be especially helpful in iniroducing 
new sis usage produris. 



Maki 



fad sell pads 



king a tad sell pac 

ENTERTAINMENT as wtll as utihtarian 
value js lent heat proof dining table pads 



CrRKENT trend toward educating the 
consumer is forwarded by a nonh- 
western %^oluntary f(x>d chain 
which buys advertising space lo 
give away trade secrets. Bt>xed 
space in this chain's week-end 
bargain advertising is used for 
frank dificussions of such trade 
terms and practict*s as loss lead- 
ers, "one to a customer'* sales, etc. 

Odd lots 

TUNA'S now being canned in 
aluminum; it**i said to improve 
na\'or by preventing corrosion in 
ihe can. also to economise in 
shipping weight. , , . Now it's 
dated neckties^ in one line pur- 
chase date is stamped on the lin- 
ing to assure a full yearns wear. 
. . . Figuring selling prices and 
profit percentages is made easy 
by a new^ cardboard double- disc 
device which aulomalically com- 
putes these data. . , , American 
males will take their tea and like 
it if a cooperative advertisinK cam- 
paign projecled by the tea- pack- 
ing industry is successful. . . , Sim- 
ilarly, railroad advertising men are dallying 
with the idea of a ccniperative campaign to 
paint the joys of riding the "kivcred cars." 

- FkVL Havwakd 

Editok's Note Further information on 
any of the^ie items can be had by writing us. 



FAT ION'S BUS 



il 




OPEN YOUR EYES/^ 



TO THIS FAILURE ZONE 

IT COST ME *876 A YEAR 

UNTIL GOODRICH SHOWED ME 



rt 



**S876 a year lost nn tires which could m>t stand the gaff at the* Failure 
Zone/ Rim breaks, sidewaJl breaks and blovv-outs took dnzens of ourtires 
out of Service lony: before the iread m worn/' It's an old storj", J'hou- 
sands of track owners have told us of their losses— from the same cause. 

Even if you operate only one truck , the chances are that the "Failure 
Zone" may claim at least one of ycjur tires within a year. A $30 tire 
thrcjwn away after it is one-third vv(*rn means S2n wasted. You can pre vein 
such unnecessary losses by using Goodrich I Viple Protected Silvertou ns^ 

lender load^ a tire fiexes several hundred times a minute- There is a 
terrific strain on ^very ply tn the tire. Over-loading or under- inrfation 
increases the strain many tinitrs. When the brakes are applitjd^ there ib 
an additional strain. 

No wonder the short plies break a\^'ay- No wonder the cords in the 
fabric break when they can rub ajjainst each other. No wonder a break , 
once started, spreydis throu<jh the entire sidewall — ruins the tire. Wh> 
not make sure that yt>ur trucks have tires that \sear out— not biuw out? 

GET THIS PROTECTION FREE 

Silvertowns cost nn more than any standard trut. k tire. Yet they arc 
triple prfjtected. This means that you get the last dcdkr's worth of wear 
out of your tires. Here's htjvv it works: 




IPLYFUX ~ PlyUcK ift it 
«w*i(ni(iri, vrurify rub' 
bL'r tiuii:riiil. Kv^ry Sil- 
vcrinivn rnick liir ha* m 

inl ihc mdpiviill. If hram tht; 

by the fire flrvini •rvcnil 
liiinilriHi timet « mMiuii;. Ii 
ditinbiitc^ii ibe ttFci<ic* 
fhrmjj(}i04tr rbc iMrCtftf. It 
preveuti lacul Hr««kiici«. 



2PlY-lOCK-rb(.' ^hmX 
(niublf > cduiitttf oJlew 
\\\ unlinjtry tir«ii uEteu 
the hiMid. h Jirecf nc* 
fiuN n< fetrciici ctinceDtfiiiiPK 
ttl lb if one ncdk poiul. In 
SjJvtffiown*, the plitu ■« 

uitcborfd III ptace. The i^a^* 
crrii ply L'nilt^ «rc flntfleil in 
f libber. Tbii it P LY - tOClL 



3FULI- FLOATtNG 
CO«0- IlimftiJ- 
tn- rubber Ciktd lobrii; 
!■ iiMfil in ibc iin« Sil* 
verlowfiii. fvjch cord 
It fumiijiiJ«*^(l by rubhi-r. 
Wiib oriJiRiiJ'y crt>« inwoven 
l^brit,. vthcrn ihe curd* tnucb 
Mcb crthvr Ihry fu^» — jet hoi 
'Hbrcak' lii 1lilv£rlilwn« ib^rc 
Are ni> crittii cordw. N^j 
i ripljon^ habnc fi>#dn /anf#r. 




FREE! IH-pft|e SiJtfiK mnEiuid. 
Telia how to cnjt ■£'cidcnit^tcvc mc»neif 
— builil iood will (ur ytmr Ht^ci. to 
let free Silverio^ii Siilciy A^tardt lor 
ywur driver*, Wriie Dept. T-fiK The F» 
GcHKjricJi Rubber Compuiy^ Akmu. O. 



DON'T DEIAY. Cttt y&ur tirt i^iH down to rack It^mm, St* amy G&oJrkk trmrk tire 
drait-T, lie umn 't auk ytttt fo kuy a fiig im a poke. He uiU makt a frt€ amniyiii 
of your truck haJi and ihow yau thre^ ii/i* eta duff ir^ts of IripU i^otettion. 




GoodricK j-^up^^^ Silvertowns 

^ FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 




li bmy9m0 iiilOliaitCH TlltA //rai/ m*rHuyu \jttt..m't hhttmtt 




ATION 



rand- 
fathers 
Clock will 
still tick 




Keeping dn outworn watchmen's dock on the 
job is much like keeping grandfather's clock 
going ... it cdn be done, but at high cost 
for repairs And Sdcriftce oF the dccurdcy ol 
ilfne-keeping . . , 

The value of your watchman's clock is meas- 
ured by its ability to keep dccurate time dnd 
furnish positive records oi stdtion register. An 
inaccurate clock fs as bad as a Uzy wdtchmdn 
, . , neither can be depended upon when an 
emergency makes their servke of vitat impor* 
tarice^ Replace your wornout equipment with 
current models Irom the we f I -known and com« 
plete Detex line. 

These docks arc the greatest values Detex 
has ever offered. With a specially designed 
movement, and with all operating and case 
equipment modern, strong, durable, they will 
stand the roughness and abuse of watchcJock 
service 

With better bus mess aheadi now is the ttme 
to replace obsolete equipment. If you are not 
familiar with present Detex models we will 
gladly send com p fete information on request 



# Looli lor t^e aejreit Deiev Dealer m the cl^t^j- 
h^d tectjon of vour l<K:dl telephone drrectofy under 
Time Clocks/' Rcprcscntdttves jre 
locdt^d m dIJ pHncEpdl citiet, Compkte Informdtionon 
requ^t. Approved b / the Underwriter^' Ldbcrdtortcs* 
Inc., ^nd llic Fdctory Mutudit Ldbordtery. 

DETEX WATCHCLCXTK CORPORATION 

41 51 Rdwenswood Ave^ ChiedeiQ, ill. S98c#th St.Sostofi 
BOVdnd Si„N.y. Roem0OCl, n6M#r«tt*St- AtUnt* 




The American 
Scene 



Democracj^ "We are taking the American 
ideal of poliircal govemmenl and project- 
ing it into the industrial field. Whenever a 
question arises as to who shall be the xceog« 
nized spokesman of the workers in a par- 
ticular plant, our solution is simple. We 
supervise a free, secret ballot of the workers 
under surh circumstances that there can be 
no coercion and no unfair eiectionecring. 
We have supervised more than 20 elections 
and ihey have all been successful." 

Umtrd Statfs Scnati7T from .\'ew Vark^ 
Chtii'rmiin &f the Naii&nal Ldbor Beard * 

Arnateurs "Annateur, short-time smice in 
L 'vemment commonly is inefficient. It fre- 
fluently has been noted that the old, ex* 
perienced member of Congress, even if 
*^tibser\'ient to a polilical machine or to spe- 
cial interest, ts less destructive to constitu- 
tional safeguards than the inexperienced re- 
form member who would unconsciously 
override fundamental riEhts to gain an 
immediate end. In administrative positions 
amateur service is still more inefficient than 
in legislative offices/' 

in Antiocb Notps, pubHihtd by Antwch 
C*dhift„ i>f which he it prtsidrnt 

Superfluity *"Some extraoeoujs measures 
were needed in America* I believe that lo , 
some extent they have hastened world re- 
covery. But I feel that the United States 
would have shared in this recovery even had 
these measures not been adopted." 

Sin Wa.itf.1i I.AVtON, 

Brituk t€omfmvst. jtJJ^rt^Jif fi? the Viutfd 

Diir ability "There always have been wars. 
Tve lived through four, I was in the Civil 
War — shot five limes, and wounded three. 
I was only dented the other times, but the 
dents remained quite a while. 

"1 hate to appear anecdotal'— the grand 
old man type wrapped in the American f^a^. 
I talked with a man who, in turn, talked 
with a man who came off the Mayflower — it 
seems incredible* doesn*t it* more tlian 300 
years ago, it was, the ship landed.'* 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NIWMAN 1^ £CO * ALERT * PATftOl 



, aurt, in FAt" Yaie Rft irw 



Solidarity *'NRA is indeed revolutionary^, | 

but mainly in the sense of extending legal 
I recognition to a revolution that had already 

taken place in the facts of e\'eryday living. 
I The underlying assumption of the Act is | 
I the solidarity of American industry and the 

general truth of this af^sumpiion h not open 

to question." 

Euw IS S. C«Ri* i 

Cnii'^rnty, in oa address 

Labor "The mechanic ion of industry 
creatt'S a demand for labor. It dislocates 
labor» because they have got to fmd some- 
thing else to do. fiut it creates labor. In the 
old days a porter carried about 65 pounds 
of weight on his back and traveled about 
15 miles a day. 




At Toil— .1(laf|* 



TN *'Bett**r Air Coiniitioninn 

^ Comf»» To The ForeP' A more Hiilfs 
§pread u^e of Auditorium -System** — 'like 
ihoM* maintaining ri>m|>l4M4« Comfort 
<'ooling for Rndio CIit>\ iKe C'opilol in 
Wii>thi{iglnn. I^Iury and Iiigbi'4' Drimrt- 
mi'^nt Stores^ 1iiindri'fl^> i>f nol4^d t}ic*atr<M»« 
pubiir builflin^^ and lint* re^idi'tu'es— ^is 
nuh' inatle po>Mble ihroui^h thv evirn- 
fiioit of the Al on DRU M Ueen^itin 
poHey. 

lln hIi- I m priiif titi^ii t % — I n I a 1 1 <^cl 
by Lo4'nt I <»iif rai'tor^i^— l^n I'am^ 

The AUDITOHU .M prim if>lr alone pro* 
vide^ tbo^e fundampntat ffuttire^ in de- 
«ii^n and oporulion %«^^hJeli nott^d €Mig:im't^rH 
have long rrro^ijiied iis ^*the key lo 
economy in comfort rooiinif/' They have 
ulilizc'd ihene fea litres in famous* inisljif' 
Iittions in the pas-it. "^ ou ran now unf tht^m 
in your building to injure the utmost in 
satisfactory cimilition'^ with niiixinmm 
^BviitK in original vtiyt anri operating ex* 
pen».e — plu> (he fjrr*«ligi'. added patron* 
age and pr»fil.% that will aeeru^. 

C if mud y&ur Arrfiucfl cr Wriir t'j For Namrs &f 
AudttariMim SpeciM A$tnti in Ymtr Locaiity Wha 
Wilt Oiddh Ci> f Yvu Drtmtfd Infvrmtittm: 

AMIITOnil M 
( Ox\TIITIO.M\4; 
< OltlHMIATIOiV 

jVrftr Ytjrk Office 
17 Ea^l t2n€l St., New York 

H'hr^t teritinff fteotf mritiitm Natton'i Bitiinrts 



"A pack hor^e could tar;>' about 250 
pounds and travel 25 miles a day. One of 
ottr iargv tmnhi UmvmnhcA taday will do 
the work that u^ed to be done by 91, {M) 
pack hoijsL^s. There is a great deal more 
labor furnished by that railrojid industry 
than ever was furniiilied by the pack trains 
that did the transport service in the early 
days.*' 

prestdcHt of thi" Dflatmrc & HmLwn Ctfm- 
pnn\\ sH'ixkiug bchft the \'i'w yurk Biuid 
Ciuh 

Maturity 'No man can handle life to the 
best advantai^e uruil he becomeii a conser- 
vative. Every one is born a radical and 
has to be s^panked, whipped and yelled at 
until he learns the necessity of conserva- 
tion. If he never lea run it. he is locked up 
or hanged,'* 

E. W. TlowF. 

editor el I hi pHhli4hi*r (?f B. U\ Himi-^j 
Siontlflji^^ aiiKiirrtirtVi^ the susficttJtion of hit 



Dbcrimination "There are plenty of men, 
leading bankers, who are as honest as tlve 
sun. Let us be careful not to make our ap- 
plications too sweep! njT just because a man | 
happens to be at tlie head of a large bank- ( 
inK establishment. Do not attack him as ; 
though he were criminal. That is not just, i' 
Do not pin everything on the bankers, be- 
cause you are doing an injustice to a great 
many men. If you are going to be prohibi- j 
tionists and want to close up all the banks ' 
as you close up all the avenues of drink, 
eventually you will reach the point of dis^ 
covering the error of judgment." 

WiLLtAM C,^Brii?fAL 0't■c5v^^l^LL, 

dean vf tiw CathuHc hietarrhy in ^mvi ieOt 

of the cckhratioii af his bu thday 

De fiend e nee "There is grave daufjer that, 
under Lhe stress of circumstances which 
impel the Government continually to en- | 
large the sphere of its activities, precious I 
qualities of self-reliance and mutual help- | 
fulness may be weakened and replaced by I 
an inclination to shift our responsibilities 
more and more to tlve shodders of the 
CovemmenL'* 

ftirmvr ^gerHitry {*{ the ircvtmry, htf^re 
the CUhtrtu faimiy IVcIfare lumHUitve 

Responsibility Banks themselves were 
responsible when they took improperly se- 
cured mortgages, unseasoned, high- yield, 
narrow- market bonds* or loans against se- 
curities inadequately margined, inadeqtiate- 
ly diversified or which otherwise failed to 
satisfy sound banking conditions, 

"But they did not create the general 
money market situation which meant for 
the banking system as a whole such an ex- 
cess in tlie number of mortgages taken, the 
number of bonds purchased and the total 
of credit going into seairitieSi that it un- 
dermined the entire fabric*' 

Ui'^lllRQP W. ALriHICPj 

sttitimi-'nt t]j a sitbcammittve uf the SctHJtt' I 



Prcsumptioti "The Federal Government 
has no more right to engage in ownership, 
construction and operation of apartment 
houses than it has in any other private busi- 
ness. It might just as well become the 
butcher, baker, candlestick maker or under- 
taker." 

"Rep. Hamilton Fish. 

of Xfw Ytirk, t& nrzuipfiif'i r mt'ii in 
Ivoahiufit&ti 




e.o. 

HAS ALWAYS BEEN 

OUR CODE 

The reason why Pneu matic aiitomatic pack agi ng equipm eot 
is so highly regarded by industry is that no promise has 
ever been made for a Pneumatic Machine that it cannot ful- 
fill. GUARANTEED OUTPUT has always been our code. 

Any claims of speed, capacity or output made for our 
machines can be safely relied upon. When we say a machine 
will do sixty a minute we do not hope that it will — 
we know that it will prove that claim continuously and 
comfortably* in actual operation. 

Industry has come to know this also, has learned that 
Pneumatic claims and recommendations are sincere and de- 
pendable* Th at knowledge is valuable to any man faced with 
the problem of buying automatic packaging machinery* 

There's a Pneumatic machine of GUARANTEED OUTPUT 
for every filling and packaging need, whether your product 
is dry, liquid or semi-liquid. Let Pneumatic's wide experi- 
ence help you with your packaging problem* No obliga- 
tion. Write today. 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION^ LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE- 
OUlNCy^ MASS, (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Branch Office! In New Yprk, 117 Libvitv St,; ChicagQ^ 360 Nprth Michigan A^e^/ 
San Pronelsco.. ISO MatUsi St./ MeibsurnG^ Vieiotiaj Sidncvj S. W, and 
Tfofalgar Hauie, Na. 1! Whtlehotl, Lendon, England 



Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 





illiCn tt'ritifi^f to P.VEi iiArrd Sc ALf. CcJKi'onA t mx f'h'UrU- awfttii'ti Xttiimt's Busiiti'is 



Barring New Production by Code 



By LESLIE SMITH Secretary, National Association of Ice Industries 



l^^THE preponderant factor in pre- 
paring* presenting and applying 
a code of lair compel iiion to an 
mdul^try is the support which the indus- 
try itself lends to the ia^k. Most of the 
delay and annoyance which have ac- 
companied such efforts since June have 
been direct results of Jack uf sutTicient 
information and the character oi leader- 
ship which coutd win acceptance and 
confidence among divergent minds and 
interests. 

Trade associations have bc^n forced 
to face abruptly their own lack of vi- 
sion and action. To many of them, the 
lesson has been none too flattering. To 
those who were alert, who kept them- 
selves abreast of dominant thought, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
brought opj>ort unity. To the others, it 
brought hardship, even threat of dis- 
aster 

Let no one mmimize the difTicuIty in 
winning agreement among men of any 
industry upon the terms and provisions 
of a code. In large measure this varies 
in proportion to the spread or sweep of 
the business. Each has its own pixuliar 
situations and problems, llndemeath it 
all lie^ the element of human ambition 
and greed. Then there are the problems 
of competition, whether from differing 
processes of production, advantage of lo- 
cation, or from other industries. And al- 
ways there is the ctjnflict between large 
and small units. 

All these problems had to be con- 
sidered in drafting the ice code. 

That code was written for the indus- 
try. It dt>es not s(?t^k to embody terms 
or conditions in any other C(xle. Every 
effort has been made to base its pro- 
visions upon facts compiled from the 
companies in the business. It is not all 
that the ice men would have it but it 
affords correction of evils and harmful 
practices which was not previously pos- 
sible. No one will deny that many of 
these present evils were brought in and 
fostered by ice men themselves during 
the years of prosperity but they have 
become destructive of progr£*ss and profit 
in the light of today. 

Three articles of the code stand out 
prominently: corrt^tion of labor abuses: 
curtailment of production capacity and 
limitations of market expansion to the 
disruption of established business. 

That long hours are necessary in the 



UNDER NRA no new company can enter the 
ice industry witliout permission. This step, at 
first glance a closing of business opportunity, 
actually means greater opportunity for busi- 
ness, says Mr. Smith in explaining the code 



ice business, no honest inquirer can 
deny. Ice cannot be made and held in- 
definitely for future disjsosal. Sale must 
follow production almost immediately. 
It is perishable in the extreme and does 
its work of refrigeration by absorbing it- 
self. Production must be continuous. In 
warmer sections delivery is alsti neces- 
sary every day. A careful survey show- 
ed the average hours of employment on 
July 15, 1933, were 63 a week in the 
North and 69 in the South. These have 
been rut uniformly to a maximum of 
56 hours in any one week with an aver- 
age of not to exceed 48 over a year's 
piriod. A pronounced increase in em- 
ployment has resulted. 

Wages are higher 

THE increase in wage scale, particular- 
ly in tlie &Hmu has averaged 29 jier 
cent over last July la Under condiiions 
of today, this is a stupendous burden 
which the industry has assumed as a 
result of the code. Yet acceptance of 
these exactions has been excellent, Sucii 
opposition as has arisen has come from 
the South where the class of labor is 
markedly less efTicient than in the North 
and Wc^t. If the imposition will lead to 
introduction of higher personnel, the 
ultimate gain is inevitable. 

Betwt^'n 1921 and 1931. |>roduction 
capacity in the ice industry increased 
approximately 60 per cent. Until 1927 
most of this was installed by existing 
companies. Demand for ice was show* 
ing steady increase as a natural st^- 
quence to public education, growing 
population in urban centers, and the 
tremendous advance in shipment of 
perishable products, Willi the develop- 
ment of tiie small mechanical refrigerat* 
ing unit and its inroad into the field of 



refrigeration beginning in 1925, subse- 
quent building on a large scale was done 
by companies wliich had newty come 
into the business with the tide of mer- 
gers which swept the country at that 
time. 

However, sabres of men invaded 
markets with new yuoduction with the 
sole intent of forcing existing companies 
to buy them out at a profit. This prac- 
tice has grown until it has bc*come a 
racket. Millions were sj>ent annually in 
such purchases. 

When the depression began and sales 
l^egan to fall off, a tremendous overpro- 
duction of ice existed. Hundreds of 
markets wivich had formerly absorbt*d 
the output found themselves with great 
capacity and no commensurate demand. 
Car icing decreased materially. The 
ojK-n road and idle trucks invited in- 
vasion oi other and newer terrttor>\ 
Since the ice was surplus, invasions 
were invariably attended by price cut- 
ting. The invaded markets, most of 
t!iem small and rejuesenting the entire 
capital investment of the owners, wt^re 
thus driven to retaliation and further 
price declines. This meant unwarranted 
loss and. often* ruin. Even within the 
same market area, competing compa- 
nies followed the same course. Losses 
through this practice e.xceeded S30,0tX)r 
(m in 1933. The end was not in sight. 

Framers of the code have sought to 
correct these methods by a provision 
which requires anyone seeking to estab- 
lish new prfxiuction in a given territorj' 
to prove to the satisfaction of the ad- 
ministrator that public need and con- 
venience require an increase. Proper ex* 
cmptions are made for plants under re- 
pairs and for those withdrawn from op- 
eration because of ewnomic conditions. 
The provision has been assailed and 
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JoHM BASKERViLr^K in 1750 set himself tlie ideal of 
printing as well as printitig could be done. Ho built a 
press of unusual pretN'siun, he experimented with inks, 
he east lype» he even produced a new pa[»er — ^"wove" 
l.o replace "hiith" the only paper known hi Eurofje up 
to t1 

I*it('T, ill the jirefliee to MihiinV^P;vra(HseT/i*t." Bas- 
kerville wrote: "Afttrr having ^.pent many years, and not 
a Utile of rny fbrlutie. In my endeavors to advance this 
art, I nnist own it gives ine great ^allsfaeti*jn-'* Kleerfect 
wonld have relieved Ba.^kerville n( the Iroublesome de- 
velfi[rmenl (jf a txtw paper itml 
would have saved Inm not a little 
of his fortune^ He would have 
found Kleerfect- — The Pcrfrrt 
Prinlinj^ i*aper — entirrly >uited 
to his requirements. He umdd 
have found in Kleerfet t iht* 



fjualities essential to good pajfer and gmid print i tig. 

Kleerfect ha^ I be strengtli suited to modern high 
speed presses. Its eoI**r [vermirs pre rise color work. 
The opacity of Kleerlecl ii^ such lliat solid blacks do 
not show through. The smooth^ glareless surface is 
easy on the eyes. For all praetical porposi^s Klrcrff^ct 
laek?^ the "two-sided iie^^'^*' in surface ancl coh)r usually 
found iu liook p;ip*'rs» 

The price of Kleerfect — Tlie Prrlrci [Minting Paper 
— is not above that you have been paying for just print- 
able jiafier. Kleerfi'ct offers t!ie opportunity to raistt the 
r[uaNiy of priniiiig without in- 
creasing the cost- This advertise- 
ment is not printed on Klecrfcrt 
but a requeji'I on your letterhead 
t*i uur (Jucago addrt-ss vviil hritig 
you examples of priutiu'' on 
PRINTING PAPER Kleerlcet, 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

J ^•iTJlllLl^UtlU 11173 ML 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM SPEEDS INDUSTRY'S SHIPMENTS 



TOUGHER JOBS WANTED ALCOA AlyfTjimim Uclmf^ hirder jdh%. 

- , I ■ t . . Alt Mux are a ft*w of the \ 

for the Light, Strong Alloys ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^COA . 

OF ALCOA ALUMINUM foattme tell why Write ftff detailed information. 
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THE FREIGHT TERMINAL 
TO YOUR FACTORY DOOR 



FREIGHT service hits a faster stride 
with this ALCOA Aluminum con^ 
tainer that helps railroads combine the 
flexibility of the motor truck for local 
service with the economy of the freight 
car for the long haul Loaded at the fac' 
tory door, hauled to the freight yard on an 
''aluminued'* semi^ trailer, swung aboard 
a flat car to ride sawiftly and safely to the 
consignee, this aluminum container car' 
ties a full jo,ooo lb. minimum carload! 

Yet trailer and container weigh only 4 
tons. Aluminum construction cut almost 




2H tons of deadweight from trailer and 
container — tons of needless weight 
from the container itself. That means 
tons less to haul through city streets — iM 
tons less to ride over the rails — without 
the slightest sacrifice in strength/ For the 
strong alloys of ALCOA Aluminum have 
the strength of steel yet weigh H as much ! 

Translate this in terms of your products. 
Think what a metal that's light yet 
strong, corrosion'resisting, non-contami' 
nating, non^magnetic, high in heat and 
electrical conductivity can do for your 
equipment and your product. Whether 
it's for a midget radio part or a giant over- 
head crane, there an alloy of ALCOA 
Aluminum exactly suited to your needs. 
Most versatile of metals, ALCOA Alu- 
minum comes in the form of castings, forg- 
ings, special extruded shapes, structural 
shapes, plate, sheet, foil, rod and tubing. 
Even in the form of paint pigment 
(ALCOA ALBRON Powder and Paste) 
aluminum brightens plants, retards rust 
and corrosion caused by weather, smoke 
or acid fume. ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; Gulf Bldg., PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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MY OFFrCE JOB >." 





I rurik iinlley, ClhoiTipioo Ileep*Seii Diver, 

**Drr|i tlavvn timlrr KKI frrt ul natrr, work- 
ings ffrcri*.!ily undrr trrnfir pre»st;irr — im 
plare hit nrmm* tmii! A diver's nrrvc* 
muvt <i/it-fiir/ be hi i>rrfri't rontiition. I sm^kc 
Camels and liave smiiked tlirm fur ycurs. 
They .ire a mildrr ri(;;irrfre anti (hey ta^Tr bet- 
Irr. Tbry iirvrr uji^rt niv nrmmsi ?iyt>tcm/' 



Miss FJizabcth Ilarben, 

Garden City, I,. I,^ says: 

** I kmiw rhdt deep'^jiea divrnj^ calls for 
healthy nerves. BiJl» hclk-vc me, you 
can ahu fti'l plenty t*f real nerve stmin 
heinji a i.ccfctary Ii> a busy office exi?C' 
ijlive. Telephones ^ cuJlefs» dictation, 
und a miilion other demimd^ nil take 
thetr tail. As to smokinj£<^I tmoke a 
Itreut denl^ hut I'm earcfut in I he choice 
iif my eigiiretteh. 1 prefer C^u me U. They 
don't muke niy ricri'e*^ jumpy, iind I 
like their Mrtvcir better." 



How Are Your Nerves ? 



Do your retpnnsibititiet f{ive you th«t 
* 'dragged through a kn<*t holi?" fceUn^r 
Do you con^e hcime tired, irntahWi with 
nerves all a^kew? 

Whatever your job or place tn lifjp 
healthy ner^^es are worth any clTort. 
Check up tm yourhiibits — yowreatin^j 
yt>ur s^lcepin||, > nur recreation^ and do 
not overtonk the subject of smoking. 
Turn to Camels, f Of the s^ake of your 

Camel's 



ner\'c!i. Any im partial lear*Cobaccc» ex- 
pert will tell you thut 

^^^^ Camels cir« made tram fln«r^ 
MORI EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
than any other popular brand* 
An [mportant fact to nervous 
f»eaplel 

enamel pay!; milltonii more — for your | 
enpiyment. And how muck better 
(Camels ta;ite~mild; rich in flavor, de- 
lightful. They never get on your nerve* 
, , » never tire your ts&tc* 



CostlierTo&accos 



NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 




NE V I K i I k K Y OUH TAS 



NAT! 



Of 
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berated frequently by the wild-catter 
and the high-jacken That was to be ex- 
pected. Some refrigerating machinery 
manufacturers have also disapproved it. 

For the former class of objectors there 
need be no concern. They have been a 
menace to substantial business for years. 
For the latter, they, better than any 
others, should know that only assur* 
ance against attack and jeopardy will 
justify the ice manufacturer in spending 
money to rehabilitate and modernize his 
plants. New business in this direction 
will far exceed possible volume by con- 
struction of new plants. It will require 
ten years for the industry to catch up 
with its present capacity. 

Dumping is forbidden 

THE provision against dumping of 
surplus does not forbid sales outside 
normal markets but it does impose 
limitations against destructive price dis- 
criminations. One need not fear oppres- 
sion because of monopoly. Mechanical 
competition will prove a constant de- 
terrent to price abases. The ice 
man knows this. 

I repeat* the ice code may 

fall far short of being all that 
the ice man would wish it but 
everyone of them recognizes 
that it is a gorgeously im- 
proved highway compared to 
the dirt road of his past travel 
tow^ard the goal of business 
stability. This general under- 
standing is due, in large part 
to the fact that with the ad- 
vent of NIRA, the National 
Association of Ice Industries 
temporarily disregarded all as- 
sociation membership limita- 
tions- When the measure was 
introduced in the Senate, the 
association immediately estab- 
lished daily contact with events 
in Washington. Reports of 
developments and analyses of 
possibilities were sent constant- 
ly to every known company. 

All were invited to question — 
and comment. When passage 
of the Act became imminent, a 
general conference was called 
and each of the 44 unit associations, 
covering the entire United States, was 
asked to select delegates empowered to 
represent that group in the drafting of a 
code. Four days were occupied in pre- 
paring the first draft. Every group and 
such individual companies as chose 
were represented. Tfiis was in June. 

It is fatuous to say this code was not 
selfish, U was the embodiment of what 
the ice men wanted, without serious 
consideration of the gigantic purposes 
behind the movement. It is no wonder 
it was promptly rejected, even Ihough 
the Control Division passed it as thor- 
oughly representative of the industrj'. It 
was rewritten, and again rejected. 



Weeks were spent by sane thinking men 
in an effort to learn more of govern- 
ment requirements and in making ad* 
justments. The third rewriting was 
finally admitted as the basis for a pre- 
liminary hearing. 

All this time every change was re- 
ported promptly to the entire industry 
of more than 4,200 companies. Twenty 
men from all sections of the country at- 
tended this early hearing. 

When the open hearing was an- 
nounced, 250 men attended. Every ar- 
gument was presented in written brief. 
Not one disagreement was advanced by 
the industry. The hearing took only 
four liours. Then the real work began. 
Article by article it was threshed out 
with the numerous boards of the Admin- 
istration. Twenty representative men 
remained in Washington during those 
days. Then the final code was approved. 
It became effective in 13 days. 

Not one man left his post. All real- 
ised that the gigantic task of enforce- 
ment was before them. Day and night 
a school of instruction was conducted, 



WE are nususmo; the word 



Liberal" 

says Prof. T< N. Carver. To Kim aLil>' 



eral is one wKo opposes the extension 
of Government authority. Yet today, 
those who cry for more Governnient 
call themselves "Liberal/' We ask 
for a managed business but protest 
restrictions of stage, and press, a 
tangle which Professor Carver^ an 
elder statesman among economists, 
seeks to unravel in this issue 



ganlzatlon form of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries has made the 
accomplishment possible. Its Code Au- 
thority, one of the early ones to be ap- 
proved by the Administrator, was 
chosen geographically from among its 
members- The government representa- 
tives include the Deputy Administrator 
who heard the case, a retired ice man, 
and the Dean of the School of Business 
Administration of a large university. 
The harmony has been complete. 

The Code Authority operates as a 
department of the National Association^ 
not as a separate organization. It has 
offices in Washington where code rec- 
ords and complaints are filed and final 
hearings held. The chairman of the 
Code Authority is permanently in 
charge. 

Today, after four months of trial, 9S 
per cent of the industry has accepted 
the code and is doing all it can to live 
up to it and make it work. Recalcitrants 
have not been entirely eliminated. Only 
stern enforcement of the code will even- 
tually still them. Clear-minded men 
eagerly welcome the assistance 
of Government in ridding the 
industry of bad practices. They 
"" are willing to make just con- 
tribution to the general good if 
they may know that in so do* 
ing. they are not exposing 
themselves to ruthless attack 
by the non-conformist. That is 
the promise of the National 
Recovery Act. 



Not a panacea 



having for students the 15 men who 
were to be primarily resjxinsible for op- 
eration of the code over the entire coun- 
try. Results and deductions were com- 
piled in book form and 52,000 of these 
distributed into every city and hamlet. 
The trained men were sent to their re- 
spective territories and told to perfect 
the machinery of administration. For 
four months, these men have kept at the 
job to the utttr disregard of iheir own 
businesses and wiihout one cent of com- 
pensation. Within two weeks every unit 
group had its Committee of .Arbitration 
and Appeal organized and at work. 

All this has resulted from persistent 
and careful preparation. The very or- 



IF THERE be danger in this 
newer compact betvvtm the in* 
dustry and the Ck>vernment, it 
lies in the tendency by the for- 
mer to expect too much of the 
code. It was never intended to 
do more than provide a new 
chart by which industry itself 
might steer a less troublesome 
and more profitable course. 
Restrictions and limitations 
— were wise. Whatever one may 
think of the economics involved 
or of the dubiousness of the 
future under such agreements, 
he must, in simple honesty, admit he 
had not been able to alter the down- 
ward flow of his business and his in* 
dustry. If the old methods failed, is it 
not now high time to chartge them? 

But mere change, even Ihough sanc- 
tioned by the Government, will not work 
aulomatjcally. Back of it must be the 
force of thought and plan and driving 
energy. These no code can provide. Ev- 
ery known factor of successful conduct 
of business will be needed if ihe ice or 
any other industry is to reap the full 
benefits a code makes possible. Obsolete, 
wrongful practices must be abandoned. 
Codes afTord the opportunity: industry 
must grasp and develop it. 
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What the CWA Money Bought 




"N<>%v %% ill yoii 

believe iiie^ Hull?" 

Oy, cxpcrient:iid shavers tough, uiry 

beards^ are as tounded w.hcn t hey hi id tJiiit 
the Schick Dry Siuutr gives them a c]e;m, 
close shave. It mum^ icmi gmxl to be true 
that with no hither, no bludev no prepjira^ 
tion whatever— the\' moy plu^-in the electric 
Dry Shaver and shave in fierfect comfort, 
CUTTING, SCRAPING IS IMPOS^ 
SIBLE, Because no moving pmrt touches 
the skin, you cannot possibly cui or nick 
your face. Shaving with the Ory Shaver is 
pleasant and piiinlcss even on a cold day. 
GIVES VOU A NEW SKIN. As you use 
the Dry Shaver, your old bbde-callou^ 
skin flakes off. Nature iio longer tieedsit for 
protect ion . i n its p I ace comics a so ft , f lex i hie 
and more youthfuMooking skin. Actually 
you look younger after the new skin appears. 
ECONOMICAL. There are no blades to 
buy— nothing to sharpen or replace. You 
need ik> brush, creams or lotions* 
GET A DEMONSTRATION. Any store 
selimg Schick Dry Shavers will demonstrate 
one for you. The price is $15, If there is no 
dealer near vou, send $ 1 5 direct to us ( $ 1 7 SO in 
Canada ) . T^he Dry Sha ver is fully guaranteed, 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER. INC. 

Stamford, Conn. 
PiMti^e C^ait; — Schick Dry Shaver Distdbutani 

Shav«Y. Ltd.. Wettmaurit, Qu«bee, 




U hm zifntitsff pifffs^ ttwutti^it Xatfon's fiujaieti 



fCtmlimud from page 24) 
ati^jmeni Government funds with some 
of thrir umx, although this was not 
nt c* --ary, Whik the program was going 
full siKtt! localities were Siiending about 
S15,0CMX0()0 a week. 

At that time, it was estimated lhat be> 
iween 200,000 and 300,0013 jirojircts were 
tinder way, the best guess being abi>ut 
"::'iifin, N(jbt>dy, leasi of all CWA 
-]].u.it>, claimed that all these projects 
wf re wo [thy. 

"Some of them are probably just 
lousy/' one man said, and suggested a 
few that might Ix- regarded as ''dogs/' 

"But/" he added, *'some of the most 
worth while of them seem ridiculous on 
Ihtir face/' 

Help for other districts 

ONE of these was a federal project for 
eradication of citrus canker in certain 
counties in Texas. When work was 
started, CWA received a lot of bitter 
corre^fKjndence to the efltxt that there 
weren't enough citrus trees in these 
counties to saw dust a bar room floor, 
CWA reproachfully called the Agri- 
culture Department which had recom- 
mended the project. The Department 
admitted that citrus trees in the region 
were few and nobody cared much about 
them. 

*'But/* it added, **that is why this is 
a federal project. Canker breeds in those 
neglected trees and then spreads to 
citrus growing regions and infects trees 
there. Orchard men are continually 
fighting it. If you stamp it out of the 
neglected regions you stamp it out ev- 
erywhere/' 

Citrus canker was only one of the 
pests which suffered because of Agricul^ 
ture Department activities. Others were 
the gypsy moth, potato weevil, ottle 
tick, Dutch elm disease, and mosquitoes. 
All together, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment put some 110,000 men to work. 
The Commerce Department found jobs 
for 6S.000 more while jobs submitted 
by the Interior, Labor, Treasury, War. 
Navy Departments and the Indepen- 
dent OITices brought the total employed 
on Government projects up to 440.870. 

The rest of the 4,000,000 were en- 
gaged on state and local projects. Be- 
cause of the set-up, almost any tyjx:" of 
project had a chance of getting approved 
somewhere. Almost every tyi>e was. 
Some 16 pages were needt^ to list the 
activities under way in January, Sum- 
marized, they fell more or less naturally 
into seven classifications, Althougli the 
scene was changing so rajiidiy that it 
was imixjssible to tell defmitely just 
how much money was being sixmt in 
each of these classes one man hazarded 



a gui*ss that the ]iro|K'>rtion including 
federal projects would Ix* something like 
this: 

Road^ and city streets 40 per cent 

Inipro\emenl*t to public lands 

inchidinj? jjarks 10 " 

fHjblic Buildin^j^ and jhIiocjIs 10 " "* 
Wateiways 15 *' 

Water supply and sanitation 15 
Adminij^trative 5 or k'ss 

Civil Works Service 5 

In all these classifications, the work 
done was of a sort which could be 
started at once and completed quickly. 
Wcjrk on streets and liighways, tm in- 
stance, included resurfacing, grading, 
hlling, levelling, improving, erect ii»n of 
traffic signals and so on. CWA money 
was not usi^d in the long lime jobs such 
as construction of new highways. 

The same applied to work on public 
buildings. Few new buildings were 
built. CWA money went into repairs 
and maintenance roofing, plumbing, 
plastering, painting and so on. Struc- 
tures on which improvements were made 
included armories, bridges, city halls, 
community houses, court houses, docks, 
fire houses, garages, hf^spilals, homes for 
the aged, libraries, lodging housijs, mar* 
kets, museums, orphanages, jM>lice sta- 
tions, jails, repair shops, sanitariums, 
stables, store houses, tool houses and 
work shops. 

Inside the garages and work shops, 
some CWA money was spent on repairs 
to tractors, graders, ditchers, concrete 
mixers, trucks and so on, 

Parks wxre benefited 

PUBLIC lands and ]>arks received many 
improvements which could not have 
fx'en made under the normal budget. 
They included landscaping, building of 
swimming jmxuIs. bathing Ix^aches, bath 
houses, gtilf courses, athletic fields, skat- 
ing rinks, bandstands, benches, tables, 
swings aiid so on. 

Public schf)ols benefited through 
building repairs, improvement of 
grounds and better sports equipment in- 
cluding resurfaa'd tennis courts, tm- 
I>roved dressing rooms, field houses, 
swimming ;km:>1s and hcckey rinks. 

Grouixd under **Administrative*' are 
the jobscjn which professional and cleri- 
cal workers were employed. They in- 
cluded, among other things, drawing 
charts and maps, revising legal codes, 
repairing and indexing bfK>ks, handling 
personnel and equipment, filing, tran- 
scribing and copying old records. 

Civil W'orks service employees tnclud* 
cd all fiersons emphjyed on projects rela- 
tive to relief offices and on jobs such as 
vocation and adult education— projects 



N B F U 

Letters of Fire Prevention 





NBFU sitands for National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, a service orgaii- 
izatiou maintained by 210 leading 
compaiiies writing Stock (Jon)i)aiiy 
Fire Insurance. It is the agenc^y 
throiigh which these companies have 
rendered many valuable and unre- 
mitting ser\' i c^es i n the p ubl le i n t e rest , 
for almost three-quartersi of a century. 

You will not see NBFU emblazoned in 
speotaeular leiterh' of fire across the 
sky. Rather, these long-used initials 
of private enterprise are letters of 
fire prevention. 

Supported entu'ely by Stock Com- 
pany Fire Insurance, NBFU lias ini- 
tiated many public services, in the 
interest of every one, whether insured 
or not. Here are a few of the serviee^ 
rendered for you: 



MJKU itiitiiite*! llie National BaanJ Biiikl- 
Ing CmJe and I be Natioufil UosirJ Elec- 
irkiil Ci^de, acid hu*^ aided In dmwirig up 
mosL rnunicipid building LXide;}. NRFr luus 
alio sui^jgested many olLer regriLitioiisliav- 
ing la do with the elinjinulion of Llie fire 
li^zjii'd. Your liQCue — yoiir factory— were 
built iJiider these codes and regulations. 

NByiJ initiated tbe World-famous L'nder- 
\\Titers' l^-aboratories* 3't?^f seetheFnde^- 
w^ite^^5' LalK)ratories kibd on materials 
and appliances— and yoti feel safe* 

NT3FU taitiated cooperation with civic 
authorities ia amking fire prevention 
engineering sjurvej'sand developing mod- 
ern fire fighting facilities. More tbin iOU 
cit ies tias'e be^n completely surveyed — 
marc than 4,7UD citit^ hikve standard i3i;ed 
lire bose connections. Your city is un- 
doubtedly in one or both of these groups. 



4, KUVV jnUiaied, iiiiil now maiDt4ijnSj Fir& 

Prevention Wet^k, uhich ii proclaimed 
annii:dly l>y the President in the week 
that includes October 91 the unniver- 
sary of the disastrous Chicago Fire. 

5. NBFU initiated coopreratlon with civic 

authorities in tracking dowri arsonists* 

How miiiiy lives have been .spared by 
these anri other publ if servit es? How 
many iniUioiis of dolhirs' ^vtirth of 
property liave been saved? No one 
can say. However* in the la.st twenty 
years the average fost of Stock Com- 
pany Fire Iiisnraiice has been reduced 
more than thirty per cent {30%), 
largely tlirough these activities- 

'*NBFlT_the Initials of A Public 
Ser\'ant" — is a Ixn^klet about the 
many puldic sers ii es rendered by 
Stock Company Fire Insurance, Cop- 
ies are available to you without cost. 



THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIHI UKDEE WRITERS * KEW YOBK-es Ji^hn Si. • CKICACO-aaa Wcn Ad^tns * SAbT FRAN CISCO -&te«(;lwni> Ivfibftng* BIdg. 
A Nationcil Organlxation of Stock F£r9 Insuranco CompanieB^EalabU^liod in IfiGG 

STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 




is a depe ridable form of insurance, pracLic^lly universal 
in its eovenjge, and wnsequently vital to tlte public in- 
terest and the aocial order* Stability and security and 
5e^^' i ce a re o u Ista i idi ng cha racl t^ri st ics of b t ock L-Qrapa ny 
lire insurance, the exact cost of which is always definitely 



known in advance to the policyholder^ iiporv wliom no 
assessmetil can ever l)c levied. Competent lotad agents 
are available everywhere for prompt and efficient serv- 
ice to the policyholder. Look oq your policy for an 
imprint to show it is issued by a *\StocK Company/' 



H'hnt um'tiitff ta The National BnAirn of Fibf I'NinFRsvH(T£L«S plmsf mfntiou i^^tithm's BMsfttr^j, 
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^^ . . and these figures 
give lis the true pkture^^ 




jA-RK figures presented to you in understandable and 
usable form? 

Statements* reports* summaries, irrespective of what you 
call them, should picture all your business activities with 
proper comparisons and analyses* They should show cur- 
rent events, not irredeemable past* Management is entitled 
to figures that are up-io-the*minute and do not require 
further interpretation. 

Aa interesting book just off the press, ''Management Re- 
ports in the Modern Manner" tells what punched card ac- 
counting is and what it does; how you can reduce the cost of 
accounting w ithout a cent of capital investment for machines. 
It's the story of understandable figures, produced with Powers 
Punched Card Accounting. We will send a complimentary 
copy to every major and departmental executive. You owe 
it to yourself to read this book. Write for it now. 

Baoks^ Chain Stores, Public Utilities, Federal, State and Muni- 
cipal Governments, Railroads and Insurance Compunies, 
Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers Methods. 

Listeti to '"March af Time" every Friday 8:30 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Network 



POWERS 

(PUNCHED CARD) 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 



ANOTHER PRODUCT OF REMINGTON RAND 



N'S BUSINESS (or March, 19H 



not coming undLT the usuol definition of 
public improvement 

Woik on watLTways includinfj widen- 
ing^ stmighleTimK. deepening and clear- 
ing streams, building, repairing and 
maintaining dams, dikes, levi^es and 
locks and im and flood control 

Listed under water supply and sani- 
tat ion were such j«)bs as building new 
filter plants and pumping stations, ex- 
cavation and draining (>f storm seweris. 
manhc^h'^ and catch badns, ditching, 
cleaning crei^k bctls, repairing and paint- 
ing sanitary plants and const mction of 
sewage disposal plants. 

The heading also included an activity 
which came as a b<Kin to humorists 
the construction of privit*s, CWA offi- 
cials ctJuld the pcj^b^ibilities lor 
facctiousness in this undertaking, **btit," 
they ix)inted out, ''sickne*>s causes an 
economic loss running into millions of 
dollars, according to the Ikallh IX*- 
partment, and die prese^nt acc<jmmoda- 
tions in some parts of this country are 
CL' rlainly spreading diseast^*' 

Viewed in this hght, this particular 
I project would seem to be "socially and 
I economically desirable." Whether any 
I or all of the others are, is a debatable 
question and lia^ btn'n energetically de- 
baled. It is im[>ossible. oi course, to sit 
in a central place and praise or con- 
demn. What seemed economically and 
socially desirable in a given locality 
might be the comptetest nonsense some- 
where else. 

In some sections, for instance, the 
six^ctacle of paid labor cutting under- 
brush to destroy W(K>d'ticks would be 
more than a little silly. But in a certain 
Maryland county last year a child died 
from spotted fever brought on by a 
wood-tick bite. 

The same applies to the campaign to 
eradicate niost^uiloes. 

**No doubt the job was badly done in 
some places," one man said, "but in 
some soutliern counties, engineers say, 
they have been able lo eliminate the 
mosquito entirely. And the (jeoi>le in 
' those counties have sufTered from ma- 
laria so long that they take it for 
granted. 

*They will probably feel so g<x>d 
now/' he added humorously, "that they 
will raise enough cotton to make the 
sur|''ltis twice as big/' 



Friction . . . 

'*A FAIR survey of the whole country 
might say that the spirit of unrest, of 
voting the *ins" out, which had a part 
in the election of Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, 
still is under way, and is expressing it- 
'-elf against Republican and Democratic 
1ns' alike." 

Mauk SutuvAX. Hilt lu nil I jwlitk-iil 
tibstrvcr. ill llif New York HrrM 
IrifjLtitL', 





Behind 
the Pipe That Lasts 
Longest Stands the 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 

of Puddline . . . . 



Since the early years of America's indepen- 
dence> puddling has been the reason why 
wrought iron pipe lasts longest in service. 

Todays ^is in generations past^ Reading 
produces Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Human art and craftsmanship still 
build ei^erlasring endurance into this metal* 

Every extraordinary service record which 
iron has established in this country was made 
by Genuine PuddJed Wrought Iron. Iron's 
reputation tor ania^jng resistance to corro- 
sion, vibration and strain was founded by 
Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron, When you 
want that kind of iron, you must come to 
Reading — for Reading makes Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron today^ as Reading 
has been making it since 18J6. 

R E A i:) I N G IRON COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 



READING GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 

£AfC£ ^ INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATiSFACTORY 5UB5nTUTE FOR GENUiNE PUDDLED WROUGHT mON 

When writitw Ut KEAUisr. tio.v CuwfjiSV tltaxt tni^ifrtJii A'dfiait'i Butincst 
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V v T T O N'S BUSI N E 




IT PAYS to I>e oj>en inintlnl about irhiiiv 
a HOC. Ovi*r a imUhm vur fjwnfrs know 
tliat — humlreJi^ of tiionhfliifitt of nrifiloyt^rji, 
too ^ beet) I J iiver a porlod of yiiurs they 
}uivc »ivf <] a Mthntjifiiia] fiart of ihrfirMUtoriio^ 
bile or €ompettfuitioi] premiums iti mutual 
coiopaiiied^ 

It*H ii i^ittbfaclory tlting to hnv^ on iiny over- 
Itead cotiL When you cun do that aod Mill 
huvt? the proiiMHionof coiiipatiie^of the high- 
est rafing — with (iriiple jliiuneiiil ret^oufces 
— it is sfjmfthmg you oucrht lo know iibotit. 

What Mutual tnsurance Is 

A muludl iiMuruuoe compiiriy, whether it 
writes life, hr^ or raji»iialty iit-uraiire^ differii 
in argnnl'/J^llon and principle from other 
lypc-f* of jn^uraiit c c*irrier!*. I'ldtrybohlers 
haw lo rcime firj*LTfiere iire iio sloekliolderg. 
The mxittiat plan older than any other 
form *»f in-*ijnuu>\ 

Over $125,000p000 Saved in Ten Years 

A small group 4jf eouipiiiiie?i — ini-uiheri^ tif 
The Naliouiil Association of Mutual Ca^^tmlty 
Compatiies'^ha« returned $107,99 M~H to 
pohryhohb^rii in the pa?*t t^'n yt'ar^*, The^vt? 
22 selec^ted leaders'— all caf^ahLy niana^^etl, 
legal reserve orgatii^ationH, write 69 per eenl 
of all the niutu0l easualty buuineMa of the 
couutry* PiilieyholjJers i>f thene LM^Enpaiijif!^^ 



year after year, have ^ved a eon^derable 
part of iheir preniJiinir*,. 

Thi-i sa v ing [la^hft^n effected hy exereijiiii|E 
eare in be|eeiui(i ri^k* — hy intelligent effort 
to kee|tacctdenls,aufi therefure lo?u:.i-r*^dowii 
to a miJiimum — by opcratiug with htriet 
eGoiioniy* 

Fre« —Valuable Insurance fnformtttion 

hi 24 pa;:!f-s, ihr pfiin, prior iplest ^nd *>pera* 
tton of the olde«<t form <4 io^urunii^e are t(»ld 
in plain, noO'teehntcul words*. Any bu?^iness 
man ean profit by it. There h no obligation 
imolved. A bc^t of A^f>uciation companies 
hfi iuchideik 

A majiirily of the br^est htjyers of tn^itr^ 
an'-e proieeiion are muttmUy protected. The 
ftatne advanUigeti are avu liable to you, % hy 
not learn about thin $afc and sane method 
of ^v'mg'i 



This Seal a Pledge of Safety 




Tint St ilt mny mv*l 

f£i>n. Itimguidmioany 
t\>mptny't'r or tmr ois-rwr 

iUHH Uith ifl/i'f V, 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Sound and cconoffl/ca/ prgtccrien on 'At foftawtn^ rhki: at^tdettt • SitttftnabiiM (atf /ormiJ • buf^tapy 
gjidf theft • fidititf • fiobtHly (^U (ormi) * pimtH 9faif * proptetY damost • wotkmtn't compwrttptian 



WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

National Anfi'n of Mutual Casualty Conipanien, Nam^^ 
23(1 jNorth Mii'hijian Avenue, t Chicago, 111. 

Kindly eend toe your booklet pi vin|? names 
of Ari,s(ieiat ion cunitjunie^ and an outline of the 
ipeiM^ii^U ibcy olfer. 
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New Steels for 
New Jobs 

f Continued from page 23) 
IS operating on the Burlin^jlon; the 
Texas & Padlic and the Pennsylvania 
have IwO'Car units. The Budd Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadelphia, 
whkh has gone far with this work, is 
now building a five-car unit for the 
Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit Company. 
Tht^e trains weigh ^fiproximalely <me- 
riflh what an old style train would weigh 
carrying the same number of p;asscngers. 

Stainless steel is an alloy of iron, 
chromium and nickel There are *>ther 
"hi'len^?ile'' stL!cls which are alloyed with 
man^aneise and sihcon. Sometimes cop- 
pirr h also added. 

Recently much has been said about 
bm*T barrels such as those produced by 
the Buhl Siamping Oimijany of Di-troit, 
This, however, merely illustrates a sin- 
gle quahty of slaink^s steel its abibty 
to stand deep drawing. Milk cans can 
also be drawn of this material provid- 
ing deeper parts to the containers with- 
out joints- In the cajie of barrels, two 
ends are drawn from blanks and then 
welded in the middle. The niaturial nt^t 
()nly provides a stronger container, but 
a fK^rmartent one, and one that is part ic- 
ularly free of stain. 

Of course, stainless steel is tieing used 
extensively in the medical jirofession. 
It has been succt^fully used as plates 
for false teeth, and for tt|xratin^^ labk^ 
But its most sensational developmtrU 
is in con'^tniclion w^here greater strength 
is desired with less weight. It is not a 
tonnage product, however, and ttie great 
interest of the industry in it, consequent- 
ly, is significant. The steel industry is a 
mass production industry. White a sin 
cere endeavor has been made to pro- 
duce a quality product, it is a quality 
dependent UF>on accepted standards 
rather than upon unit value, Staink^ss 
steel is a valuable product, and there is 
no exf)ectation that it can be marketed 
in any vast tonnages. 

Wider markets needed 

ON THE other hand, the great capacity 
for rolled products is a problem the in- 
dustry hnds serious. Ttte continuous 
rolling mills have made this so and 
today it is necessary for the industry to 
develop broader markets for plates, 
shec^ts and strip, the products of those 
mills. That accounts for the i>opular 
interest in steel walls and floors for 
houses. 

Some of this lighter materiat is bein 
pressed into light structural shapes anc 
makes [Kissibk^ the steel frame house. 
Within the past few months, many 
houses have been sold in the earthquake 



■ of the Pacific Coast which will 
;, .vt frames nl li|;ht cturnni'ls. Others 
vvilh cellular slutl ^>uvl walh and tkxirs 
Atv aliio being usi*d. All over the cimntry 
real estate proji^rtii are tx-ini? devcU>iuxl 
whicli include housts of a similar typi-. 
Witli ihv n-covery of home buildimi. 
the slet l industry is anticipatinK a new 
demand Un liiihl structural shapes, 

Shei^ts tind their readiest acceptance 
in llie i\iuii>menl (idd for the manu 
facture of furniture, refrij^eraton*, cab- 
inets and other ajuipment for the oHke 
and the home. AutonvobiW renirrrementh 
luive alsi> exercised a most im|M)rtant in- 
fluence ui H>n the de\ eUipment of shals. 
It was only witliin rtvent years that the 
all aeel txxiy came into production. 
That was made i^ossible by the manu- 
r !k [ure of a *iht>et that would stand 
^[.i:niMnsi, cullini; and drawing. Sheets 
for automobile b*xiies are now btins 
produced which are not injured or weak- 
cniKl by the rough handling necessary 
in body moulding. These improved 
sheets are als*) ofTeri ni; posi^ibilities to 
the manufacturers of fiousehold equip- 
ment. 

New uses for sheets 

AIR conditlonintj is a comparatively 
new industry. Steel sheets are imiM>rtant 
to that. In the future, air conditioning 
will be required not only in public and 
semi-public buddings, but in private 
homes. Slwl sheets of this improved 
grade will make it easy. Equipment for 
the kitchen and bath, stt^el for floors, 
stairs, casements and partitions affords 
the rolling mills the hope that there is 
an insatiable market for their output. 

The streamlining of automobiles and 
the advanced styling of car bodies has 
made a new industry^ of the automobile 
sheet business. No longer is there a sim* 
pie standard for automobile sheets. 
Sheets are made to meet a particular 
condition and the steel companies keep 
their metallurgists on duty at the auto- 
mobile plants almost constantly study- 
ing these requirements, A sheet to make 
a PlyTHOuth fender would not meet the 
rec|uirements of a sheet to make a hood 
for the Chevrolet, or a door panel for 
a Ford- Sometimes the cold-rolling 
which toughens the sheet results in skin 
abrasions which would make a satiny 
paint surface imjiossible. Through a bet- 
ter knowledge of what each pass through 
the rolls does to the sheet, what each 
heat or fmishing process does to the 
material, the steel industry can turn out 
for the automobile manufacturer a prod- 
uct which will just meet his require- 
ments. A few years ago this service was 
imi^sslble of attainment; today it is a 
natural result of a rejuvenated steel in- 
dustry. 

Just before the depression the interest 
of the steel industry was in heat-treated 
steels. Today that interest includes cold- 
rolling or cold reduction. The American 



WANTED 

more food for a 
hungry Glanl 

AmI^RICAN INDt STrn i^ I he tliiniL He ifi lean 
and luiufiry. Tliere's uoihin^ nuig, orfsanirally. 
His heart h strong, lli^j ^loiiiaeh in jiiiod. All he 
needs h food. 

Puri liiiaiii^ Power is liis meal , * . tlie |mreI^a^ing 
power of mi 11 ion a of average faniHie!»« Their 
iiidhidiud butl<;cets are ^tn^ilL Wut Uieir ititi- 
suniplit^n niiiiiufuetiired jiroihiets can nioutit 
to u treiitendous aggregate — g/ecii the rhincp. 

Tucluy, the nalicm \^ reurgatii/Jng. Uneniplnyinent 
ii» waning, illioiis wlio Iiavr brt n lioldin;r back 
are eager to buy* IShinitfaeUirer^ and distrihulors 
are plamiiiig to give them their elianee liy [»ro- 
viding reasonable and srn:«ible credit faeJlities. 

Twenty Year?^ ago Commercial Credit Cf>Tnpany 
created a budget buying syssteui to serve ihii* 
great ina^fi iiitirket. li ul^o gervea tlioiiHatnU 
of manufacturers and dealers who ©ujiply the 
natioifs needs, li enables holli the masses 
and the maniifaeUirers to Imy uon' — jiay 
out of current income — and keep savings 
and surpluses intaet. 

Commercial Credit Company was a pion^^er 
in time payment finaneiti^. Founded in 1912 
with a eapilal of $300,000, il* growth has 
been regular atid healthy. Its purchases 
are hased ou character and ability to pay. 
Buyers are not permitted to purchase 
beyond their means. CoHectJOnB are care- 
fully supervi:sed to protect both thebuyer'^s 
equity and the seller's interest. Every pre- 
caution is taken to avert loss to either party. 
Commercial Credit Company's successful 
adniinistralion releases a great buying power 
for the iiphuildin^r <>f America's business. 



I t'ttvmrtfuit CritiUs t/tmfmny fmrrhmf^ 

*n*ttttmt'ni iwH nhUntitttma Jtum r*<»fHm- 
mitJf ManufuftUrr-rt, thntriMtU't* »tui 

I*, l orrr |A*> mitf* /ntjmrnt ft/ 

i hin*'r<t itftii niutpmi-m. nir r tuulntitttiftf^ 

pxturt t, hrniH. unit *i H'i*tf tti nthfr mnh 
hroott itiiMMi/ifmump,. mtiiutmfi i^pmh- 

ii<ri pa"<< I* mitiitniit *ft miitfw, r4,»na.* 





Commercial Ckeuit Company 



CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 




Ili^jiUiiiuirler^ IIAl.TI^IOItE 
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protects 

Toastmaster's 

lustrous chrome 

chrome troy? It will be ruined by mkr« vnd 
tc ratchet r Whrn It rnfirkrtcc! the new Tt^nsttnftftter 
Hoipltalily Tmy, the WiierMjenter Co,, of MtA' 
nevpoht. faced a *erlous problem. Where WHS • 
materiul thut wn* Aolt, dumble and y«l nvtcxpcn* 
live? The ftfiswcr wns found in KIMFAK. a B<if|, 
remiHent, fluffy crepe wiidding — free of dlrt^tf'lt and 
fore^lin sub^t j»ncr«- After thorough InveitigalLon 
thia concern ndopied, KIMPAK bec«iiie k gave 
ftuch great protection and became of it* econorny 
ufuse. Many other compjinlei are utinf{KfMPAK 
lor protecting sgAinfit daniage from fthipping for 
a wide variety of pruduci^.. 

KIMPAKcomeii in roUc.aheetn pnd pads of V Hrlotia 
thkknes«cB — plain or bitcked with Krjtlt to meet 
euery need, Wrii< today for free sii mpl e. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK ^ 
CORPORATION 



WB. ^mdStrmt SW W. Sixth Strwtt 




L F. GRAMMES t SONS: Inc. iso union St. uuntnm. m 



Writ*' f4»r Your j 
FIIKKCOPY I 
of the 

!¥atloii*!!i lliiKiiioss 
INDEX ior 

IT will Iiel]> to make your 19*i3 
NvtionV BrfilNE!iS volmiif^ an ac- 
cm rate and reafly reftTFnr*^ file 
of all I he moment 011.4 bu^ineH<a 
ehange!* ihut ha%e taken place 
tlnrinjc llie pa?*! year. Write: 

NATION'S BUSINESS j 
WASHINGTON * DC 1 



\ Sheet and Tin Plate Company has a 
cold -reduction mill which is producing 
particularly for tin plate, that 
Lin especially goo6 account of them- 
selves. It apfx^ars that, in thi^ cold re- 
diiclion, the structure of the material 
1$ made much hner and consequently 
much tougher. The It U. Robertson 
Company of Pittsburgh has the largest 
coid-rolling mill in the world. Here they 
roll cellular stet4 sht^^t f\mt^ and walls 
to the exact toleranct^ desirable to in- 
sure a remarkably uniform pniducL In 
the manufacture of containers there has 
been a trend toward the ifitroduction of 
high-Sfxtrd machinery, A material of 
better grade, tougher, and more uni- 
form, is requisite in these machines. The 
steel industry has been able to make 
that 'material. 

The skyscraper, or muhipte-story 
building, is particularly a product of the 
siuel industry. Today there is three 
times as much unoccupied flfK>r space as 
during normal times, and it is freely 
projihesied that no more skyscrai>ers 
will be buih for many years. But sky- 
scrai>ers were designed for economy, 
and their height is determined by the 
sale value of the land on which they 
were erected and the tax burden im- 
posed upon real estate in congt^sted city 
centers. 

Builders concede, nonetheless, that 
there may be no new skyscraj>ers in the 
immediate ofting, but new and impro%'ed 
typt^ of construction are going ahead 
this year which will require more steel. 
An instance is the light occupancy build- 
ing of si.ic to eight stories, 

Sun^eys show that probably 90 per 
cent of the residences of the City of 
New York are not incombustible. Not 
only the flreproc^fing but all building re- 
strictions on skyscratx-rs are very rigid. 
The light occupancy building, with steel 
joists, steel floors, steel casements, steel 
built-in cabinets, expanded stee! lath 
and other steel equipment, can be built 
at prices which permit of reasonable 
rentals. A large latent demand exists 
for this type of structure and the en- 
gineering designs for them have been 
greatly improved. 

The IL Ih Robertson Company has 
designed and produced a tyj^e of steel 
f^oor that is an innovation. It is of a 
keystone ceUular design manufactured 
in gages and of sizes to fit any floor 
span desired. It also serves as a 100 
per cent flexible electric conduit system. 
During the past year the company has 
sfjld this floor to more than 100 projects. 
The Belmont Iron Works has also re- 
rx}rted success with its type of steel floor 
With but a slight upturn in business the 
steel floor should rapidly come into 
greater prominence. 

Despite the depression, the construc- 
tion industry, in the past year, has pro- 
duced, or planned to produce some out* 
standing structures. The Sunnyvale 
Hangar built for the Navy in California 



is now ijccupied. It has a larger floor 
space than any structure heretofore 
built. Furthermore, it amtains 22,lXH) 
square ft*et of flat steel -piate fltKUS, a 
lyj>e of construction aggrmively devcl- 
oix*d only within the past few years. 

Through the cof>fwraiion of the In- 
land Steel Company, the Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Ct>mtiany and 
others, the industry produced the Sky* 
ride at the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago, a structure in which welding was 
used to an unusual degree. This struc- 
ture has balanct^ counterweight an- 
chorages which, in effect, provide an ar- 
ticulated leg, and make iK>ssible a 
constant tension in the crossing cables. 
Involving many innovations in engineer- 
ing design, the Sky ride makes a valua* 
ble contribution to t!ve art of bridge 
building. The Chicago Fair also enabled 
engint^*rs to try out succ^*ssfully other 
inno%'ations in steel buildings. 

The Golden Gate Bridge will profit 
from the improved methtjds of erection 
inaugurated with the Gwjrge Washing- 
ton Bridge over the Hudson River, but 
will have a span much longer than the 
latter. Furthermore, it has been neces- 
sary to go 100 U^l below the surface of 
the swift- running water to build the 
foundations for the if>wersof the Golden 
Gate Bridge. The Oakland San Fran- 
cisco Bay crossing, however, will stand 
as an even greater monument to this in* 
dustry as it will include* every tyi:>e of 
bridge span ever designed by man. The 
heavy railway and highway bridge 
across the Mississipjii River at New Or- 
leans is important not alone for its size 
but more particularly for the founda- 
tions which have to be erected on mats 
floating in mud. Caissons u|xm which 
to support these foundations were sunk 
180 feitt below the level of low water. 

Technical progress 

DEEP piers for these bridges are possi- 
ble not S(3 much because of major en- 
gineering devek>prnents or more ample 
funds as through increased technical 
skill. An instance is the solution of the 
San Francisco Bay Bridge problem, in- 
volving foundations 22*i feet deep, by 
floating the caissons with sfx^cial air 
chambtTS formed by closing the to^js of 
the dredging wells. Another instance is 
the New Orleans Bridge, where cellular 
caissons are used in which all walls, ex- 
terior and interior, are equipix'd with 
clt)sely spaced vertical tubes giving ac- 
ct^s to the cutting edges at a maximum 
depth of 180 feet, for jetting, drilling or 
cutting away obstructions; thti^e cais- 
sons will be open-dredged through arti* 
flcial sand islands. 

There have also been other nolable 
installatioiis, each marking progress in 
the art of stet^l construction, tiiant steel 
pipe linings, in some cases over two 
inchesthick, ha ve been constructed for the 
penstocks of the dam at Boulder, C^ilo, 



The tremendous flood gates for the same 
dam, the pipe line to carry water over 
the mountains to Los Angeles and the 
20,000 tons of steel which went into the 
transmission towers to carry electricity 
from tlie same dam site to Los Angeles, 
ail indicate what can be done. LmU but 
not least, the steel walls ^nd ceilings in- 
stalled in numerous buildings, notably 
the new Toronto, Hamilton and Bulfalo 
Railway Station at Hamilton, Ontario, 
should be mentioned. In that instance, 
welding and new methods of fabrication 
enabled the builders to obtain strikingly 
smooth surfaces without seams or visible \ 
joints, i 

Notwithstanding the decreased vol- \ 
ume of building operations due to the 
depression', the welding of structural 
steel has made noticeable progress. Be- 
cause of the depression, more attention 
has been paid to the rehabilitation of 
existing steel bridges and other struc- 
tures and in this work welding has been 
used to an increasing extent. Develop- 
ment and increased use of coated weld- 
ing rods during 1933 have removed 
difficulties resulting from the lack of 
satisfactory ductility of weld metal for 
welding structural steel, thus paving the 
way for an increased percentage of weld- 
ing as against riveting. 

The most noted application of weld- 
ing in the industry has been in the pro- 
duction of bases for machines of rolled 
material, torch-cut and welded. It is to- 
day possible to torch-cut steel with a 
precision comparable to the iinest car- 
pentry in lumber. Welding will equal 
the work of the fmest joiners. 

Better methods are being developed in 
all industries. Steel being a basic com- 
modity must prepare itself to meet these 
new conditions. Therefore research in 
engineering design has been particularly 
active not only in the field of construc- 
tion but in all the fields in which steel 
is used as a raw material But to meet 
these new engineering requirements, the 
product must be made to conform. With 
that in mind the effort has been to im- 
prove the metallurgical practices of the 
industry. 



Sophistry . . . 

"WHILE the press has not been very 
friendly to me at times, in my judgment 
a vigorous attempt on the piart of the 
Government to censor editorial com- 
ment would lead straight to revolution. 

"When I hear people talking about 
'unrestrained license of the press/ I 
know ihey are talking through their hats. 
We ought to be done with the sophistry 
that criticism, based on reasoned judg- 
ment is a libel or an unpatriotic thing/' 

Jaaies E. WAfsav. farmer l"nit«! 
States Senator fmm ImUana, m an 
interview at Cliicago. 



A THREE-WEEK TRrP VIA F R A N C E- A F L O AT 
COSTS NO MORE THAN A HOLIDAY AT HOME 




PufU , . . the Finite i/c fej! f?raitturtfe 

This is, perhapa, the first year in 
many that you've felt you could 
aiTord a real vacation. 

Europe? An idea! Why not? 
There is an investment, in happy 
experience, which can never de- 
preciate in value. Surprisingly 
enou|;h, it ttped cost no more than 
fioing To the seashore or the 
mountains! 

A three* week trip, via French 
Line Cabin ships, brings Europe 
within reach of even the moderate 
jtieoinc* (Expenses aboard are 
paid in dollars.) Ami think of what 
yon *;et ! Those extra days of France 
on France- A flout , . . where the 
atmosphere is m dermilely Conti^ 
nentah The delicious food . . . 
rich or plain. The inconiparahle 
wines , , , at n*asonaljle |jriresi. The 
service , ^ , perfect, English-?' [leaking 



of course. The modern comforts 
and conveniences. Then there's al- 
ways a congenial company on the 
Cabin liners . * . plus deck-sports, 
games, movies, entertainment! 

Across- and -hack on a French 
Line ship is a pleasant introduc- 
tion and climax to Europe, And 
throughout the voya«:e there iJ? the 
security afforded hy staunch Breton 
seamanship* renowned for centuries. 

Consult yoiu- travel ao:ent now, 
ahout a trip on France-Afloat this 
summer. He will he glad to make 
all the arranvement.s, help plan 
your itinerary, without charering 
von for his services. . * , French Line, 
19 State Street. New York Citv. 



# P.ARLS lLtiMirioii& Ni^w Tourist Cla^?), Marrh IT, April 7 and 28, May \% June 9 
ILE DE FRANCE, Mart-h 24, April 14, Mny 5 and 20, June U - LAFAYETTE, 
Mardi 11, May 16, June U • CHAMPLAIN, April 3 and 21, May 12, }um t 
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ONE for you . . 
TWO for me 



WASTE — c«rclei4ineiiif mi4tAlcct« temp- 
tatiDC]^ foruetfulnni — tjik« m ter- 
rific cut from FVtry buainets. Ymin 
ti aa cxt'cptian. But how ta ttop them > . * 
■fid do it Inex(%ntivc1y(^ 

An E^ry Reginitf Syitem will do it fcir 
you. Effjry Sy»temi ^Wc you the complete 
r^ord* you neetl to stof* lea kit. Vou nt ^nd ai 
it were over ibr thnulder of every emiiloyet 

■ 11 the timCi. Vou Icnow whuit ii E^^iniE ^ti. 
Every marninK there iiit>rciJKhi toyourdeik 

■ cramp] etc checking ropy of tvery tfmciuc* 
tlon that maiJe the pfrviout day. 

Without red tape* lovt motioti, or in*^ 
effiriency^ ^R^y ReRiater Systetn* give aU 
tiie fat ti Bt Ipsa coti and with ttreater tpeed. 

MaU the coupon for informfition about 
Egry SyBlcmi to meet your tt&edt. 
THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Djtytcin« OhjQ 
Mmnuf^cttircrit of EAry Spt^^ti-F^t*d Sys- 

Att»*^f\menrs^ Printed Bu^nt&s,a f^rma. 




Salvm Agertct&9 in 
mlt principal citiea 



Addreu.. 
City 



EGRY 

TRU-PAK 



The Egry Rcgiitef Co,, Daytoti, O. 34^ NB 

TeU me more about Efry R«||iflfir Syitcnn. 



..St*t« 



Umitmd t^tfitttty rnvMitmbta for high 
typ9 whIb* Mf^vntm, Wrtt» for dftta/lm. 
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Telling Millions How to Live 



(Coniinned fjam page 20} 
ersliip, those [jfoplt- will be in demand 
all over the United Slates. 

"A beginning has been made on this 
part of the plan. 

*'We sent agenUover about 200 coun- 
ties lo inquire of county suj)eriniendenls 
of sch(K>ls, of farm aRenis> of progre*^' 
sive business men and of progressive 
people in those communities, asking 
them who were the most promising 
young men in the c< immunities — those 
who might develfyp into leaders. Then 
we gave civil service examinations to 
those and others - about SO.QfX) aUo- 
gether. We have rated those examina- 
tions and for our work at Norris Dam 
we are picking the bi^t of them. 

"In order to spread employment at 
Norris Dam we are limiting the hours 
of work to five and one-half a day. That 
leaves time to spare. We are wurkini? 
out a training program for those young 
men and some young women in milk 
and egg production, lumbering, iron 
working, automobile repairs, in the 
maintenance of farm machinery and 
buildings and in other fields. We are 
trying to make thest^ people competent 
in tJieir own communities. It is our hope 
that we can establish home industries, 
taking the abler of these young men as 
workers and the best as managers and 
set up a sort of incubator for local in- 
dustries in the town of Norris, When 
one is fully established, we may transfer 
it bodily to another community in the 
Valley, with its body of workmen 
trained and its accounting methods and 
other procedures deveIoj>ed/' 

Help for small industries 

HIS plan is to give, through cocjpera- 
tion with the i^mall industries he hopes 
to build up in the Valley, the advantages 
of organization, accounting, marketing 
methods, and the like that are now 
possessed by the great chain stores. But 
for the mcjment we will pursue a little 
farther the ix)Iitical methods the Au- 
thority will use, 

'^Getting back to the criticism that 
might be made of that statement that 
we have no theory of government. I per- 
sonally believe that is ono of the very 
strong p*)ints in American government 

the fact that we have not been tied U[) 
LO a pohiical thmry. The American pub- 
lic school is communi Stic and Americans 
like it; the post olTice is socialistic and 
Americans like it; some of the endowed 
colleges are autocratic and we like it; 
Henry Ford is an economic despot and 
we like it. Our practice has been to have 
all forms and use them wherever they 
serve best. Our philoiiiophy is that life is 



too vaiied and too complicated to put 
into any one of those forms. So long as 
we keep that clear and don*t allow our- 
selves to be subordinated to a lhet>ry, 
but use* any tht^ory where it works best 
we will have a good stable government. 

"The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has bet*n saying that the Government 
ought never to enter business. I ihink 
this is WTong. I think the Soviet idea 
that Government should run all business 
is wrong. I think we ought to explore 
our field, and if it works better this 
way. do it this way. I( it works better 
another way. do it another way. Life is 
so varied that the pragmatic method, 
the method of fex4ing one's way and 
working out the methods that work best, 
is the most satisfactory method, ki\»ping 
constantly in mind the social purj>ose 
that the whole people should enter inttJ 
the well being t>f the country and that 
the well being should be shared— that 
we should not allow people as a whole 
to be exi>Ioited for the few. There are 
certain fundamentals to keep clearly in 
mind, but as to the method of attaining 
them we should be able and willing to 
explore. If we kt*ep constantly in view 
our purjxjses— the greatest welfare of 
the whole jxiople, both now and in the 
future— we shall realize that w^c must 
develop a certain spiritual quality of 
g(K)d will scxial mindedness the pres- 
ence of which can give life to any pro- 
gram and the absence of w*hich can kill 
any program. 

* 'There are various ways of going 
about social planning. One is to set up 
a schemt", a chart, an outline of a re- 
organized society, and say: 

*Now^ we arc going to plan socially.' 

*'Our Board has not felt that it want- 
ed to approach the matter in that way, 
€*specially during the preliminary fXfriod 
when we are feeling our way. We are 
undertaking to do the obvious things 
and tr>^ing to see that the obvious things 
we do will be in harmony with any long 
range plan that may be undertaken.** 

E.xample is better tfian prect^f>t. Espe- 
cially as 1 was somewhat bewildered by 
Iirecept, 

"Ltl me give a case in point. The 
Tennessee^ River system has great flower 
possibilities. All along the main river 
are fx)wer sites—some of them devel- 
oped and some being developed. Those 
power sites have no storage to amount 
to an>1hing. On the headwater streams, 
on Uie other hand, there are sites where 
vast storage can be secured. If they are 
developed independently, the invest- 
ment justilit^d fiir each plant will be only 
wliat that independent plant can afford. 
If WT take into account, ho%vever, that 
the water released from those upstream 



wtiti^tl pi fast mtntma Xaiittn^M Btiiii 




FORGOTTEN FACTS are sand in the gears 
of business. What was that date? Thinking 
stops while memory struggles. Name or address 
is last— the figures of a deal* a memo, a detail — 
and an idea escapes in the con fusion. 
Foniis are the memory of business. 
A form for everything, and everything on its 
form — that is method. A form takes on the 
authority of an ordered system. It is a com- 
mand » a check t a history. 

A printed form provides that the best way of 
doing anything shaH be the only way. This 
uniformity of method should be reflected in 
uniformity of the form itself « its color, the choice 
of the paper used. 
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LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK . , . IT IS 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO TKF PUBLIC 



BALANCED «tUALIT¥ 

STnEH^rM . . , ^ , .Tough, strong-fibred, reshtft 

punishmctit. 
WHITENOS , , . . .Whittr whiic^ sharp, clear; 

cuinpa^c Tor your?clf- 
fEEl AND CHACHLE . Always critp, \\\'t\y: sa>-9. 

"Qvifllity." 

wniTiNi: stTRFACC .PcrfcdL pen &nd pcric^il writ- 

EMiMtt.trir . « ^ ^CCtiin CTAsufcs. no ^uffirie; 

Vi^tFONMiTT. ♦ - « ,Miuiitaincd % tabomtory 
ctmtrtA. 

SLMMiimmt . Slacked in nriirly lOD fhitt, 

*4ild everywhere, 
COIOR .IJi colors;, atl in dttTcretiJ: 

wrichls anil fmi'iht^. 
CARfiON centt . , Utiifofm'ity assure it cl^Btt 

^jharp carbun copies, 
IJltllLOPES .... Miitch perfdCtly-i, all collars 

in varifjui VKca.. 
fmct ...... ^H, A Quiility product aC a 

Utility piricc. 



TRIPLE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES- 

The way to put paptr to wofk for yqu naht 
Haw i* IQ Uit the ccjiipun printed nt rifiht- 
Ynu^ve probably read HftmrnermiU Band 
AdvertitjciT^ents and planned loEnelLme to 
write Tor the helpiml mulcnal olTercd. Why 
not do it righL tia■vl^ tuday? Hooimcrrrtiil will 
send, without chHi:ii.e, I he ial]<iv/'mi^ rnAteria] : 
(1j the PortfohD " Frmtcd Fwnii at Work." 

I the P^rlftvhci Belter Letlerheadt.,"' mnd 
ii> "Ace Yoii Fdrgmg a, Sirofijjer Bu^irL^vs in 
This Day of NutiipivHl Recovery?" — a,n im- 
porlAnl hook that ^mh WtKh present -di»y 
prablema mairmicfnent. Simply fill in 
cou^un. altsch yaur compnny ti^ltctfirad 
And fiiai'l todAy. 



To make a paper right for business forms— 
was the aim in the development of Hammermill 
Bond. A dignity of appearance to win respect; 
endurance because records must live; fine sur- 
face and texture for clear impression of pen, 
pencil or type. In Hammermill Bond you have 
your choice of bond^ ripple or linen finish. Thir- 
teen colors and white. Envelopes to match. 

Hammermill Bond is so acceptable to business 
men that it is available everywhere. Paper 
merchants in nearly a hundred tnties have ample 
stocks. All printers know, like ami respect it — 
base quotations on it as the standard of value. 




■ HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENNA. 
Gentlemen: Please send me yot^r triple affer of 
helpful ideas and aetua.1 pranted forma, l am aCtuch> 
ing thr coupori io my cumpuny lettcrbud. {S^nl 

■^M free atiywhcf e in Vaxttd StAtci, Outride U, S. gOf:,) 



^Pieojrc attach eoupcn to your company letter hod) 



H'iu'u u,n'(i>tj? fti H \^! ^[J h vtiM. V \i'i-k Ci>iii^A>ft t'lcasi.' ttwutiifn Katttttt's Business 
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iff 

in 
Quiet 

t0ffif*4»S 



Modern Business Turns 
to Sound-Absorbing 
Materials 




At9uiri*C€hUr wai ttlrtftJ lit stthditf ih* nmit 9/ the 
mathititi in thi cahlt r^om 0/ ihr Vaiitd Frtih 

• 

Moaey spent in quieting the noise 
and cEaiier of business o6Sces al- 
ways proves a good invc'^tm^^nt, if 
a pennanendy effecUve miiterial is 

One of the reasons why Acousti* 
Cdoiex is so impressively favored 
is its perrtittitettci^ During the life of 
an office building walls and ceil- 
ings must be painted perhaps a 
scare of times. Because uf tUe ex» 
elusive aad patented method env 
ployed, Acousu-Celotex may be 
repeatedly painted vviehouc [he 
slightest loss of efficiency, 
Acousti'Celocex comes in rectan- 
gular units which lend themselves 
readily tQ attractive rnodern pat* 
terns and designs. It is applied 
directly to eicisting walls and ceil- 
ings without disturbing business 
routine* It is sold and installed by 
Acousti-Celoitx contracting cngi- 
neers-Costs are Jower now* A check 
up wouJd be advisable. 

THE CEIOTEX COMPANY 
919 No. Mtcbt^^ Ave.* Chicago, IIUqijU 

A cq U 5TI - r E LOTEX 



I «itomge rc^rvoir plants in a diy season 
will run down the river and develop 
inmtT at every plant alonj? the Ten- 
nessee River itsc^lf, we can see why there 
must be a unified ownership in order to 
j justify Ihe heavy investment in the up- 
I river plant, which will enable it to store 
I power for alJ plants along the entire 
river. 

' '^Moreover, if the up river plant is 
owned separately, it may use its water 
uniformly throughout the year That 
would help the Jower plants some, but it 
would ht'lp a good deal more if ihe up- 
per jilant. where there is abundant stor- 
age, were shut down in the winter when 
there is plenty of water in the main 
river beJow, and were operated only in 
the summer when the flow below is in- 
adequate and needs to be supplemented 
from the storage reservoirs. With unified 
control these plants would be tied to- 
gether with transmission lines, so i>ower 
could be available wherever it is needed. 

"That is one project where unified 
control is so obvious that there can be 
no serious question. It is probable that, 
with sucli unified control, the cost of 
I generating electric power would be less 
I than half of what ihe cost would be 
I with di%uded control In our social and 
economic planning let us begin with 
tliose elements where no serious person 
can fail to see the necessity oi such 
plamiing." 
One such situation is that of soil ero- 
I sion. Dr. ^lorgan said that unless it 
is checked the whole agricultural 
economy of the region will break down. 

**The region can produce less agri- 
cultural products than it could 50 years 
ago, for a considerable part of the land 
has gone completely out of cultivation. 
' Anyone w^ho can see at all into the fu- 
ture realizes that here we ha%^e the life 
of a civilization at stake. There must be 
control or the region will become a 
desert. As the best lands go out of culti- 
vation and fail to produce enough to 
pay taxes the abler people will leave. In 
time only left-overs will remain. Finafly 
we shall have there only a few ix)verly- 
stricken j>easants tending their sheep on 
barren hillsides. No imagination is 
necessary to see tliat there is a crisis. It 
has not been met. It is imperative in 
planning that we face it/* 
I The accepted methods of checking 
erosion are to be followed. Grass crops 
which bind the topsoil will be indicated, 
and tree planting will be done where 
j necessary. If the owners of the land do 
i not cooixTate Dr. Morgan indicated 
that the Authority will exercise the right 
of eminent domain. The continual 
washing of the top soil into the water 
courses would in time fill the storage 
reservoirs wlih silt, and the costly sys- 
tem of dams and jxiwerhouses would be 
ruined. But he goes even farther, for he 
holds that the farmer is responsible to 
the nation and to posterity for tlie care 
of his acres. 



"After we have gone reasonably far 

in encouraging farmers lo use their land 
pror>erly. then it w*ill be time to con- 
sider changes in land ownership m) that 
a man will not be allt^wed to own land 
if he is destroying it. He has a rt^ponsi- 
bility to the next generatitm. When we 
have reduced land wa;stage to possibly 
one* fourth of what it is n^>w^ then it will 
be time to put legal jiressure on the oc- 
casional man who is destroying land for 
future generations/' 

"Do you find yourself greatly ham* 
(lered by the fact that you are dealing 
in seven states with si^ven more or less 
difTerent forms of law?" 

*'That naturally is a handicap. Yel 
it is surprising the amount of friendly 
cof>(ieration we gel. The commissioners 
of education are working ttjgether to de- 
velop a common educational program. 
So are the presidents of universities, the 
foresters of the states, and the state 
health officers. Naturally, any develop- 
ment like this must tread on some one s 
toes. We are studying with groups of 
counties to see what the products are. 
what they have a surplus of, how that 
might be turned into merchantable prod- 
ucts, how ccKjperalives might be used as 
a basis for turning that surplus into 
marketable things. There are counties 
down there that, during the strawberry 
and i>each seasons, have great surj>luses 
over what they send to mnrket. Those 
same jieople are shipping in from the 
outside a great deal of fruit products. 
Their own material goe-s to waste, and 
still they are buying in the winter from 
the outside. They are on a low scale of 
living, too- If they can save their sur- 
plus, the money formerly si>ent for the 
fruit products can still be sent abroad 
for things they can*t produce at home. 

The balance of local trade 

'*WE need to discover the balance be- 
tween living at home and importing. We 
don't want to say that we will use noth- 
ing that isn't home-made. We want the 
kind of localism that holds that the 
things we can economically raise or 
make at home suitably we shall produce 
at home, and will purchase from abroad 
those things we cannot well raise at 
home. We may center the line ceramics 
industry down there, as a large mass 
production industry for national produc- 
tion. We will have some industries that 
will produce quality goods — scientific 
instruments, for instance. There are 
fietjple who are well suited for that type 
of work. 

*'There will be some industries that 
will be for home products made at home 
for use in the home. America has run 
wild on mass production. It hasn't seen 
that it has destroyed local industry un- 
wholesomely/' 

Public health is one of the concerns 
of the Authority, of course. Dr. Bishop, 
at the head of the Health Service, is 
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cooperating with the health commis- 
sioners of the seven states. An effort is 
ti) be made to improve the diet of the 
mountaineers. Undernourishment is 
common, and in parts of the region 
malaria and htx>kworm are to be found. 
Dr. Morgan is planning a campaign 
of education in sanitation and diet, 

"Would that be a function of TVA or 
would you hand it back to the counties 
when it is started?*" 

"We are feeling our way. We are 
working through health otTicials as far 
as (xissible. Where they lack jurisdiction 
or interest we may set up demonstra- 
tions for ourselves," 



Cooperation is necessary 

THAT brought us to the ticklish ele^ 
ment in the whole plan. If the Tennessee 
Authority, or any other Authority to be 
set up in any other region, is to succeed, 
it must either work as the instrument 
of an autocratic Federal Government or 
in C(x>peration with the local jx)litical 
authorities. It is uncertain as yet pre- 
cisely how much power may be hidden 
in the rather loosely drawn Act which 
gave to the TVA "the power of govern - 
ment and the flexibility and initiative of 
l>rivate corporations." If the TVA is to 
depend upon the cooi>eration of the 
local powers it must first instill in them 
a quality of altruism not often found. 
Dr. Morgan thinks we have t(x> many 
counties and too many officeholders and 
some of tlie officeholders we have are 
nc)t good enough. 1 asked one question 
and withdrew it because it was em- 
barrassing. However, Dr. Morgan said : 

"The local government of the region 
was developed a century ago when there 
were no good roads. Counties were large 
enough so that one could ride horseback 
to the county seat in a few hours and get 
back by nightfall. We have made investi- 
gations in sr>me of those counties and we 
find that in stime of them the w^ork of 
an entire week can be done in half a 
day. In some courthouses the officials 
are present only on Saturday, yet full 
time salaries are paid. The people of 
such counties are straining themselves I 
to keep up the cost of county govern- 
ment that is busy only one-tenth of the 
time. They arc going without essential 
services in public health, in agricultural 
services, where this money might be 
used if the government were properly 
organized. That is a pn>blem that is so 
obvious that it doesn't take much imag- 
ination to see it,*' 

Dr, Morgan has, too, a plan on foot 
for improving rural education. He would 
take the children out of the books and 
get them more in touch with life. **Mum- 
bltng" over books is the way he de- 
scribes the present system. He would 
have them instructed in such thmgs as 
the use of electricity in the home and 
on the farm so that they may know 
how it is produced, what it costs, and , 






EW 



NGLAND 



is ready to go — Are you? 

CiODditiou^ are deOnitely hetler in New England. Latest trade 
rejiortfi from eitiea ami towns all over this territory of eight 
million people »how t^neotiraging inrreasei^ in bu^inedii, 

III a majority of the larger eonimuiiitie!§^i> year-end buying was 
I he best in several years, Tliere nn^re em ploy men I in the 
major Induct rieB, 

New England * . . least hit hy depressunt of tinv 6ieetu>ii in the 
country . • . is ready in go agniii* Are v<m? 

To cover this rich market adequately^ 
location In the terrtti>ry is imperative. 
In this eoiiueeliou^ 29 diOerent iudiis- 
trieg — over 100 tenants — liave found 
the Bimton Wharf properly ati ideal 
hanie. Thi^ fully -developed iudiisi- 
trial area is situated on the very 
rim of Boston's buK^iuegts district. 
Yet — rents, lUiiiu ranee, and other 
overhead items are relatively Low, 




BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 

induMtritit Service Depttrtmimt — .V il M 

BOSTON WIIAKF COMIM^iY, 259 Sunnie r Sin H, lti>wi<uu Me«H. 

i^leoHc ic^ud deiicrip'tivc hookh't vuur |iro|j4-rly ami ite* rtliiiioii Ui tbi^ 
New England nmrket. 
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MECHANICAL 
RUBBER 
ODUCTS 



TESTS! 1 

Tests! Tests! 



'T'ESTS of crude rubber, of rubbef 
compoutvd, of reen forcing mateti- 
ab and of the products themselves after 
every stage of development — tests, 
tests, tcstJ — these are the accurate 
determinations that Repubiic Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods will not only meet 
your specificacions but also the rigid 
demands of Republic's own high stand- 
ards. 

Republic's operations are dominated 
by engineers and rechnologtsts of long 
training and experience. Extensive 
plant and manufacturing facilities are 
secondary in importance to scientific 
control and the 2e3l of our entire or- 
ganization to furnish for each distinct 
service the highest quality product 
that can be achieved. 

Republic's belting, hoscp packing, 
molded products and extruded special- 
ties are in wide demand from coast to 
coast. Distributors in all sections are 
prepared to supply your needs accu- 
rately and without delay. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSrOWNv OHIO 

and 'Pjerfomuuice, 



■ • • • ORDER • • ' 
RimiBUC RUBBER PRODUCTS^ 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 



f what rates and kilowatts are. He would 

* make them acquainled with their local 
environment. In order to consume more 
ol the tremendous quantity of current 
that can be produced at Norris Dam, 

I the Authority has recently prevailed 
upon the Federal Government to lend 
its fmancial backing to a company which 
undertakes to sell refrigerators, feed 
grinders* washing machines and other 
equipment on time to the Tennt^s^eans. 
He would instruct the children in the 
"Go%^emment of self 'governing bodies 
such as farmer s cooperatives and asso- 

1 ciations, so that the young people will 

I know the vital things going on in their 
community/' 

But the Authority has no control over 
the county governments. 

"'We have no control excejH the con- 
trol of fact fmding and suggestttm. We 
can find the facts and say to the iK*ople 

j of this region: 

** 'Your officials are working for you 
less than ten i>er cent of the time. You 
could consolidate tlve or ten counties 
into one so that these j^eople could be 
working full time. If you still want to 
pay the taxt^ you could pay them for 
things more vital than sitting on the 
steps of the courthouse doing nothing/ " 
In some of the counties thesi> things 

! are being considered. 

**Our suggestions seem already to be 
taking effect. There are strikingly dif- 
ferent w^ys of approaching this prob- 
lem. One is to say that the county is be- 
coming an artificial and needless politi- 
cal unit, and that it should be an ad- 
ministrative sub-division of the state 
just as the highway district is. Another 
answer— a very different one—was 
adopted in Ohio at the last election as 
an amendment to the state constitution. 
It gives counties home rule, so that a 

I county can change its form. It can unite 



with another county, it can set up coun- 
ty manager government, or absorb the 
city or township governments. It can 
work out its own destiny, ll becomt^, 
not the least, but the most imj>ortant of 
l<Kal government. 

"Tliere are two solutions : In one, the 
state imposes its government; in the 
other, it giv(*s counties freedom to re- 
organize \\v ' As to which way 
is best, I Wi 1 hat when we come 

to the end of either road we will have 
the local governn:ent in some respects 
an administrative division of the larger 
body. Take highway construction, for 
example. In tlie beginning it was a 
county function, full of graft from the 
attic to the basement. Since the state 
has taken it over, graft has largely dis- 
appeared. On the other hand. I think 
the tendency can go loo far and i>eopk 
can think that government is something 
afar off. In this county elect rilicat ion 
we shall probably have larger units. The 
TVA may be one large elmrical dis- 
tribution unit, but the kxal community 
can handle its own atYairs and handle 
them with wmomy and a sense of in- 
terest in them that s^ime distant or- 
giinization might not have, St*, whether 
we start from liome rule counties, on 
the one hand, or from slate dictation 
on the other, we will gravitate to a bal- 
ance at the same ixjint." 

"Won't you find yourselves ham- 
pered in this initial stage by the fact 
that you lack the full measure of au- 
thority dt^irable?'* 

"Hampered, but also saved/' said 
Morgan, "If we were given all this au- 
thority at once we would not know what 
to do mih it. We haven't the design, the 
plan, the facts. I think it well that au- 
thority should come to us slowly as we 
commend ourselves and our ability to 
the people." 



A Clianiber Seeks Home Rule 



-v.' 



THE people of Texas voted last 
August to amend the state Cffnsti- 
tution to i)ermit the adoption of 
"Home Rule Charters for Counties/' 
The step is significant. In the first place, 
it is estimated that counties which take 
advantage of the new plan can reduce 
their expenses 30 per cent or more. In 
the second place, the vote shows what 
clianibers of commerce can accomplish 
through a serious campaign. 

The idea of reforming and reorganize 
ing county government originated with 
the Fort Worth, Texas, Chamber in 
1930. It w^as brought forward originally 
by Walter Beck, for six years a member 
of the Texas House of Representatives, 
who had been accumulating data on the 
subject since 1924. This study had con- 
vinced him and others who had been 
associated with him in the investiga- 



tions that, in addition to the actual sav- 
ing of money, increased efficiency and 
more adequate service would result 
from modernised county government. 

Their researches disclosed that coun- 
ty government fundamentally remains 
today as it was imiKirled f rom England 
to America. In North America we 
had well defined county government- 
having uniform characteristics little 
changed to this day— for nearly 3CK) 
years before we had states. 

In fact, the states had their being 
from delegates representing the con- 
stituent counties. Immediately the hu- 
man impulse to avoid thought and 
effort on matters which may be shifted 
to the responsibility of (jthers was evi- 
dent. The result was largely to subject 
kxral government to remote control by 
legislatures. While unintelligent and un- 
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V RESEARCH REVEALS ; 
f CHANGE IN NATIONAL i 
O'CTATION habits ] 

JVumerous Firms Adopting 
t^misual New Type of 
Dictation Service 

houses 3te sdL^' i^^^' tursinpss 
According to JpoL \h ^"^"''^^ . 
I '^^j^^^^-^^^hion^ dicta- 

Wed up 



OFFERS 



FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL 

SERVICE S-COSTS NO MORE I 

In offices thai enjoy EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing, dictating is done 
ot any hour, like telephoning I As 
ideas arise, they ore quickly dic- 
toted to the Edtphone. When 
sales calls, etc. take people from 
their desks, typing continues. 
Whenever employees wish to 
dictote they simply talk to their 
Ediphones. 

If your organizotion has never 
experienced Voice Writing free- 
dom investigote the revolutionary 
new PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE. Ait 
mechanism is completely en- 
closed, dustproof, electricolly 
controlted*Tfifsdictoting machine 
employs Edison's principle of 
^'Balanced Voice Writing" which 
mokes dictotion easier, faster. 

Se^e this different d\c\a\\ng [miru- 
ment. It guaronte&t 20^c?*ta''509i great- 
er business copDcity! 

Secretarial Service 
AIL the Time 





with the 

" ' one 

WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

iCl£<fi^im^ INC 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
IVhen writins pkuic mcmimi S<tf\m't Bumness 



diligent county citizenships, in rare in- 
stances, may have been better served by 
legislatures, diligent and intelligent 
county citizenships have been sadly 
enervated and penalized. 

Through this remote control, legisla- 
tures blanketed their stales with uni- 
form county policies which often have 
been misfits for some of the counties. 

Convinced that this system was in- 
efficient and expensive, the Fort Worth 
Chamber appointed a committee to 
draft an amendment to the state Consti- 
tution. This amendment provided, in 
eflfect, that counties may elect to adopt 
charters designed to fit their individual 
needs. Under these charters— subject to 
few limitations— the counties may freely 
legislate for themselves. 

The next need was a campaign of edu- 
cation, first, for fa%^orable action in the 
legislature to get the amendment before 
the people and, second, to educate the 
jieople to the need of the change. 

Sponsored by chamber members 

IN THE legislature, the amendment 
I was sponsored both in House and Sen- 
ate by members of the Fort Worth 
Chamber. In 1931, it passed the House 
but failed in the Senate by one vote. 

The cam])aign among the voters was 
carried on principally by members of 
the legislature who favored the proposi- 
tion. A central office was also opened 
in Austin from which articles were sent 
to more than 600 newspapers. 

Last April the proposition passed 
both houses of the legislature and, in 
August, it was approved by approxi- 
mately 72 per cent of those voting in a 
general election. Immediately before the 
election the radio was used to further 
the cause but this use was limited be- 
cause of the need for conserving funds. 
The entire campaign cost only §2,500 
raised chiefly by means of contribu- 
tions. 

Benefits of the amendment are imme- 
diately available to the 13 most populous 
counties of the state and any one of the 
remaining 241 counties may, by consent 
of the iegislature, proceed. 

Under the new plan, it is expected 
that costs of county government 
throughout the state will be sharply re- 
duced. No one knows what the total 
reduction may be but, in Tarrant Coun- 
ty, where Fort Worth is located, com- 
petent authorities estimate the annual 
reduction at not less than $300,000. 

The accomplishment is one of magni- 
tude and it would seem that the P\jrt 
Worth Chamber of Commerce and Jack 
H. Hott, its manager, should have gen- 
eral recognition of merit. Their accom- 
plishment will be even greater if iheir 
eiTorts should inspire other chambers of 
commerce not to neglect undertakings 
which will bring lasting benefit in spite 
of organized opposition. 

— Ireland Hampton 



"IRON 
FIREMAN 

saoe6M4 




says Mn C, Pope, vice-presidmt, 
Central Valve Mfg. Co., Chicago 

The Mt3NEY tli^it Ccncrd Valve saves on fuel And 
Jabor alone pays them better than 35 per cent <i 
year on rheir jnvi^rsrnicnt in an Iron Fireman 
aucom^dc coal burner. But that is noc all — they 
have steady heat, stnokclciss cotnbusdon, and 
troublc-frcc pcrformantit: from a machine that is 
built to give ycar^ of satiifacrory service. 

Irun Fireman is known from coast to coast as 
the machine that made coal an automatic fucL 
In thousands of installations wli.rc ihi:: e ma- 
chines have replaced band tiring, kjr oeIilt tvpcs 
of automatic fuel, they arc noted not onlj.^ for 
r.hcir economiy, but for the safety, uniformity, 
and cfiitiency of their firintf service. 
— ^ Do as Central \ Ji £ Investigate Iron 
Fireman. A^k for a frtc: Tur . k V ait<i report on 
your fuel and liririi; ^iriutiuii. Use the coupon or 
Telephone your dealer. Iron fireman Manu- 
facturing Co.* Fart I and, Clevclajid^ Toronto. 




[■ 95Eli Sltcct^ C.hu Jf;a ^mi hun V wc 
mtiii ifinijJJ ji loti, Icuc] r jrcnia.li if mg.l-: 
for Hdmcj *nd lor tifaiinit cf [kj^v ■ 
boilcft yp iu 1T> ti. p. £uid m c< : 

IROK FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL &URI4ER 

mOK RItEMAK MAKUFACTLrft r^G CO. 

□ Rciidemc Trpe of buiiocji...^ — — 

Aifiirc^i 
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FROM 
CITY 

^ TO CITY 

. FROM 
' STATION 
TO 

STORE DOOR 

EBIE...,.JLLTHEWAY 

to link ^1 lip per and Recelcrer 

9 Krie h^er\'iee iic» longer bounded by itB freight stations* 
It now exteiiflA nil the way from i^hipper's door to rei^eivir^!!* 
door. Tbe flexibility and eojivenience of tnirk jiirk-np 
and delivery bas been eomlnnefl with the depenilability 
of Erie*8 fast rail Hchedule^^. At all prinripal Btattonn on iif?t 
lines, Erie^^ new raiUlrnrk nerviee is Having time and 
trouble for shippers of I ess -than- earl oad freigbt. • Its a*I- 
vatitaj^es as applied to your shipping problems are worth 
investigation. Any Erie agent will gladly furnish full details* 






Punctual and Dependobl© Freight Service U all ^nhnlrlft 

teriimut ttf Eitir RAiLitt).4iii> ft^as^ mtntinn Nation* f Busmrst 



Using Magazines 
as Tools 



( CQutinued frotn page 32) 
new high speed machint?. They have le* 
cently become inlere:;ted in phoio-deciric 
ceil wrapping and Qur VVaxed Paper Sales 
Divi^iion informs mc they are in rlo^ie touch 
wiih this good comjjany, through whoi»e 
machines millions of pmmds of our fnaper 
pa>s each year. 

Merle Thorpe, the Editor, sounds a note 
of waniing regardinK Uie partnership of 
tigvemment and business. It may be that 
we ha%'e bitten ofT more tlian we can chew. 

W, M. Kiplinger has a good article on 
current happenings and writes along the 
line of his letters which we receive weekly. 

There is a new fumigating gas to control 
insect infest ai ion of certain food products. 
It i^i said to be non -poisonous, non-inflam- 
mable, etc Good foods treated in that mat- 
ter in cartons lined or coated witli KVP 
Waxed Paper would give the manufacturer 
and the consumer pioU'Ciinn to the nth de- 
gree. 

New uses for paper 

THERE seemsi to be a new bond paper for 
typewriting which will permit quick era- 
sures with an ordinary pencil eraner. After 
a few days, the characters i>T>ed on tl are 
said to become as indelible as on any oiher 
paper. 

Synopsis of various codes approved un- 
der the NRA are given, but none affects 
an)' industry with whom we are greatly 
concerned. 

A ne^v use for paper: In St. Louis, coke 
is being sold in IS lo 20 pound paper bags 
to be to'^sed inio the furnace, bag and ail. 

Kimberly Clark is advertising its "Kleer- 
ificC as * ihe perfect printing paper." It is 
an uncoated bmk paper, probably sold in 
competition with si^me other papers from 
some of the mills here in Kalamazoo. 

Dr. Des Autels will be interested in an 
article on page 37 entitled ''Children of the 
Depression " having to do with many new 
products out of the laboratory-. Among 
these is a new soap, or rather detergent, 
called "Dreft" developed by P & G. Possi- 
bly this will later be added to the list of 
P & G products for whom we provide the 
wrapping paper. 

Ilammermill keeps plugging away for the 
use of its Bond on printed forms. Also on 
its Minmeograph. 

Discussifig the growth of the idea, 
Mr. Stewart says, **When we started 
a few weeks ago, a small conference 
room held our entire group, but the pos- 
sibihties have developed so greatly that 
wc have gradtiatt;d into a meeting of our 
t ritire salt^ force here at the office, plus 
some of the key men in the manufactur- 
ing end, plus any field men who happen 
tr> be in the office at I he time," 

In the bc*ginning, Mr. Stewart pre- 
pared all the summaries himself. More 
recently, however, three others have 
bet*n enhsted to help in this work. 
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Future Protection of the Jobless 



f Continued from page 38) 
how, the companies made the plan non- 
contributor>* in normal years. In a pro- 
longed period of unemployment, if the 
fund becomes inadequate, an emergency 
will be declared and all officials and em- 
ployees not receiving benelUs will be as- 
sessed one per cent of their earnings 
which, witli a bimiiar appropriation by 
the company, will be added to the re- 
serve fund. 

The U. S. Chamber plan was favor- 
ably received but few companies have 
adopted it. 

This is not surprising. Most employ- 
ers have been sfj busy meeting present 
emergencies that they could not attempt 
to provide for future depressions. It is 
probable that, with a general improve- 
ment of business, many of them will 
adopt plans of some sort. 

The Wisconsin plan 

SUCH voluntary action is preferable 
to action forced by legislation because 
these individual plans would follow^ sev- 
eral different lines and provide informa- 
tion which is now sorely needed. Em- 
ployers should realize, however, that 
legislation is likely in the next year or 
two in several industrial states. Wis- 
consin already has a law on unemploy* 
ment reserve plans and commis^iions 
apjiointed in several other slates have 
u rged legislation. 

The Wisconsin law, passed in 1932, 
requires all employers of more than ten 
persons to set up reserves from which 
unemployment benefits of $10 a week 
can be paid for ten weeks in one year. 
Employees earning $1,300 a year or less 
are covered, excejit farm laborers and 
domestic servants. 

An employer may set up his own 
fund, may join wkh other companies, 
or may contribute to the stale fund. 
Separate records will be kept of each 
company's account in the stale fund. 
The contribution fall by the employer > 
is two per cenl of the pay toll until the 
reserve amounts to $55 for each em- 
ployee covered and one per cent until 
the reserve amounts to S75 per em- 
ployee. The act was to have gone into 
efTt^t July 1. 1933, unless by that lime 
employers wilh 175.000 em;)loyt*es had 
voluntarily c^stabfished cquiVlly liberal 
plans, but the effective date has since 
been extended to July 1, 1934. Because 
each employer's fund is kept separate, 
the plan serves as an incentive to him to 
stabilize his force. 

(>! the whole, this is a good plan, al- 
tlt(»ugh some of its provisions may be 
questioned. For instance, all factory 
workers of more than two weeks* ser- 
vice and all salaried workers of more 



than one month's service are covered. It 
seems unreasonable to expect an em- 
ployer to pay unemployment benefits to 
an employee of such short service. 

The provision that, while benefits are 
not to be paid to a w^orker who refuses 
nearby suitable employment, he need 
not accept work *'if the wages, hours, i>r 
conditions are nol those prevailing in 
similar work in the locality or are such 
as lend to depress wages or working con- 
ditions,*' also provides a lociphole for 
many irregularities in administration. 

The law sets up a complicated ad- 
ministraiivc system, w^ith all the costs 
and disadvantages that go with it; but 
this is inevitable under any state scheme. 
The Wisconsin plan seems to meet with 
more f;eneral approval than any other 
so far projx^sed and it has been the basis 
of most of the plans recommended by 
state commissions. 

The plan recently recommended by 
the Ohio Commission, however, Is en- 
tirely different. It provides that all em- 
ployers of three or more persons set 
aside two per cent of their pay roll and 
that employees contribute one per c**nt. 
all to be pooled in one state fund. Bi lu 
fits would be payable one year after ctm 
tribu lions begin. The weekly benefits 
would be 50 per cent of normal wages 
with a $15 maximum. There would be 
a waiting" period of three weeks. The 
maximum number of benefits in one 
year would be IG, or the eciuivalent of 
16 full weekly benelits to a person par- 
tially unemployed. The provision for 
part- lime benefits allows those partially 
unempiayt'd always to receive more 
than those w^ holly unemployed. All em- 
ployet^s, regardless of length of service 
with an individual cmplayer, are cov- 
ered, except those receiving more than 
$2.fKKl^ inrm laborers, domestic ser- 
vants, g(>vernmcnt employees and casual 
workers. 

All employers must contribute at the ™ 
same rate until 1937, when iht experi- 
ence of each employer will l)e checked 
to see if his rate should be higher or 
lower* After that lime, the rates may bt^ 
varied from one per cent to 3) 2 i^er cent. 
Ho record is kept of an individual em- 
ployer s fund and no maximum is set for ^ 
the amount in the reserve. Neither is any 
record kept of the employee*s individual 
contributions. 

On an actuarial basis 

IT IS claimed that Ohio has sufficient 
records of unemployment so that the 
plan can be put on a stjund actuarial 
basis: thai, under the compulsory re- 
serve system, sulTicient reserves would 
not be set aside by indi vidual employers 
to pay adequate benefits, whereas by 



When there is 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

+he employer takes pride m 
delivering our check to the 
family of a deceased em- 
ployee. 

He avoids fhe situations 
that embarrass him when no 
insurance is available. 

WE INVITE QUESTIONS 
FROM ANY EMPLOYEIl 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D. DUFFlilD, Prejfderit 
HOME OFFICE: Newark N. J. 




STUDY AT HOME 

\Vc guide you step by step— furnish all tt^Kt 
material, ind tiding fountrtn-voTutne Law Li~ 
brar>'*Traininti prtpand l^y ttadnig law profes- 
sors and givtn by memhtrs of t lie bar. Degree 
of LL*B, conftrrrd. Low cosu easy ttrms. Gel 
our vaknllc C4-pajiC *'Lavv' Cliiidf" and **Evi- 

dclKx'* l-tk^ iii f. Srfiil t^T ilsini NOW. 

USille Exteaslon University, Dept nn i Chicago 
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'EMON FIRE is the most expert business wrecker 
... he comes and goes and forty- three per cent of 
the business houses and industrial plants m his cin- 
der trail NEVER RESUME OPERATIONS! The reoson 
^..fire has destroyed more than money can restore* 
The result < 4, lo&^ time,. /lost orders.. Jost records,,, 
lost good will... while fixed charges continue to 
accumulate. The pafolyzing orroy of losses In fire s 
footsteps is too great for enterprising business. 

A*DX is DEMON FIRE'S arch enemy. It is the busi- 
ness of A*D,T. to forestall fire... to detect outo- 
matically the first flicker of flome — in spriT>klered 
and unsprinklered buildings — and to flash on 
immediate olarm to the fire department , , , to keep 
o constant watch over the vrtal parts of protective 
systems to assure proper operotion in time of need. 
A. D. T. also guards property against unforeseen 
hazards and humon limitations which often nullify 
ordinary protective measures at critical moments, 
A.D.T. is PROTECTION wirh CHANCE removed 

We invite executives to investigote A. D,T, Electric 
Protection against fire and theft. This modern 
method of protecting property mokes it possible to 
reorronge existing protective measures so that large 
economies often ore effected. This notion-wide pro- 
tection service is ovailoble in all lorge cities and 
theif surrounding territories* 



AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
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pooling all the contributions in one fund 
more adequate benefits could be paid; 
that the proposed act differs from gov- 
ernmental unemployment insurance in 
Great Britain, Germany, and other 
C50Untries» mainly because the state does 
not contribute or assume any of the ad- 
minlstrative expt^n^>es. 

Ii is true that such a plan would build 
up larger reserves than if llie same rates 
were apphed under an individual re- 
serve system. There are, however, a 
number of disadvantages. 

There is little real difference between 
the Ohio pro|x>^al and the g<}vernmental 
plans which luive resulted m disastrous- 
ly abroad. The experience with unem- 
ployment insurance here is likely to be 
the same. The predictions would prob- 
ably prove inaccurate; the funds ac- 
cumulated inadequate, and the state 
would then be called on to make appro- 
priations. Thus the plan would be con- 
verted into a relief system. The German 
plan originally [provided for no contri- 
butions by the state; yet. when the fund 
built up by the employers and em- 
ployees became insufficient, the Govern- 
ment voted large subsidies. Latest re* 
ports indicate that only a small per cent 
of the unemployed workers in Germany 
are actually receiving insurance bene- 
fits; the great bulk are receiving public 
relief. 

No tncentive to stabilize 

BOTH Great Britain and Germany 
originally provided that employers with 
good employment records should pay 
reduced premiums as an incentive to re- 
duce fluctuations in employment. These 
provisions were discarded when the 
funds were depleted. It is a grave ques- 
tion whether this would not also hapi^^n 
under the proposed Ohio bill. The em- 
IJloycr thus w^ould have no incentive to 
>tabilire and, in the final anaiysis, the 
stable concerns would be subsidizing 
those which would not or could not 
stabilize. 

The strong companies would also be 
supporting the weak as has been the 
case in England. The emj>loyer would 
be encouraged to lay off workers when 
necessary to curtail production, and not 
try to spread work through part4ime. 
Even should the rates be reduced to one 
I^er cent there would be an incentive to 
reduce the number of workers and size 
of pay roll, as the contribution would be 
based on the pay roll. 

The provision for ixioling all the em* 
ployees' contributions would probably 
prove unpf>pular with the better type of 
workers. The high-grade, stable worker 
who is seldom unemployed would draw 
few beneftts. The least efficient worker , 
the casual worker, and the worker who 
is employed only for a few months dur- 
ing prosperous times would receive the 
benefits. 

Another objection is that benefits are 




I 



paid to workers discharged or volun- 
tarily leaving and that there is no length 
of service qualification. The Ohio pro- 
posal is, in effect* a relief system. This 
being the case, would it not be better to 
devise a relief system as such and not 
call it insurance? 

I believe it is. 1 believe, too, that, if 
legislation is coming, it is better for em- 
ployers and organisations of employers 
to cooperate in framing such legislation 
rather than leave the job to those who 
have little, if any, practical experience 
in industry. For this reason. I am sug- 
gesting a plan for legislation upon which 
employers might agree. 

Federal Government coLild aid 

IT IS generally considered impractical 
and undesirable to have federal legisla- 
tion setting up unemployment reserve 
plans. The Federal Government could 
exempt from taxation funds set aside 
for unemployment reserves and, in addi- 
tion, let the employer take as a credit 
on his income tax a certain percentage 
of his contributions to the fund. 

No state legislation for unemploy- 
ment reserves should attempt to meet 
the present emergency, because reserx^es 
must be built up during a period of 
years before any payments can be made. 
Obviously employers are in no ptjsition 
at present to accumulate reserves. Any 
legislation which is enacted should pro- 
vide for no contributions until we are 
well on the way out of tliis depression. 
It should be stipulated that contribu- 
tions would be made for at least two 
years before benefits became payable. 

The bill should follow in general the 
lines of the Wisconsin act. It would re- 
quire employers of more than ten per- 
SOBS to build up a reserve fund with 
contributifms of two per cent of the pay 
roll until the reserves amount to $75 per 
eligible employee. Employees of more 
than six months' service would be eligi- 
bl€» thus confining the benefits to the 
regular employees for whom the em- 
ployer would feel responsible. 

Employees receiving more than S2,000 
a year, farm laborers, and domestic ser* 
vants would be exemi>t. A benefit of 50 
per cent of normal pay with a maximum 
of $15 could be paid to workers laid off 
because of slack work after a waiting- 
period of four wet^ks. The four weeks* 
waiting-period would prevent the fund 
from being depleted by short periods of 
unemployment. The number of benefits 
would depend uiK>n the employt^*s 
length of service, with a maximum of 
13 wi^kly payments during 12 consecu- 
tive months, 

Payments would not be made to 
workers who refuse to accept suitable 
employment. Benefits would be paid to 
part-time workers to make up the differ- 
ence, if any, between their actual earn- 
ings and 50 per cent of normal earnings. 

If the plan was a contributory one* a 
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Forms designed for maximum efHciency are 
used with the Connptometer Peg-Board 
method. This method is adaptable to any 
volume of sales , payroll , material, expense, 
and other analyses. It produces final results 
from original figures by speeding the work 
and reducing errors. And no elaborate me- 
chanical equipment is necessary. Properly de- 
signed forms, plus the Comptometer Peg-Board 
combination, do the job quickly, easily^ 
economically. 

A typical Peg -Board form is reproduced at 
the left. Holes indicated at the top of the form 
are punched so that the forms may be "shingled" 
or overlapped on metal pegs across the board. 
Thus only the items to be distributed are 
visible- Sounds simple, and it is t • . but a lot 
of study and experience go into designing 
the forms correctly. 

Comptometer representatives are skilled in 
designing suitable forms. Let one of them study 
your problem and suggest the proper form for 
your work. Just such a study for a California 
growers' association saved them $9000 a year! 
For further information fill out the coupon 
below. No obligation. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co*, 
1712 North Paulina Streett Chicago, Illinois, 



FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1 7U N. PjiLilLnii Strcrt 

PlvawE ndviir how you ran help ut redeit|pi our fortni to i<'t 
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CYCLONE FENCE 

LOWERS 
OPERATING COSTS 

Are you operating your 
business today with unnecessary 
risk? Have you carefully con- 
sidered the most practical way of 
avoiding unnecessary dangers? 
Inadequately protected bound- 
aries frequently result in stag- 
gering losses, invite theft and 
other forma of vandalism and 
increase the possibilities o£ 
destructive fires. 

Efficiently, economically, 
Cyclone protection eliminates 
these evils, enables the proper 
maintenance of order* the care- 
ful control of men and material, 
and the safe outdoor storage of 
raw or finished products^ 

Once installed, Cyclone Fence 
represents an investment that 
pays annual dividends. Of supe- 
rior design, it is constructed of 
heavily galvanised rust resistant 
copper-steel, and, if you desire, 
its erection is quickly, easily 
accomplished fay our factory 
trained crews. The facts will 
prove interesting. Send for 
them. Address Dept. N. B, 

G^JoP^ pence 

Cyclone Fence Company 



StJBtlDliiiV t>F UhlTlO ^FkUI II Lil C 0« POUT* ! >On 

BRANCHES IK PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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I separate fund properly trusteed would 
be created in which a record would be 
kept of each individual worker's con- 
tribution. 

Benefits would be paid from the em- 
ployees' fund after payments from the 
employer's fund had ceased. Any bal* 
ance in the employt'e s account would be 
paid him uptm leaving the employ of 
the company or upon retirement, or to 
his beneficiary on his death. 

An individual employer or a group of 
employers should be permitted to set up 
and administer their own |)Ian provided 
the benefits are at least equal to those 
of the state plan and the funds are prop- 
erly trusteed. 

Other employers would contribute to 
the state fund but an account would be 
kept with each employer. Under the self- 
administered plans and in all cases if 
possible, benefits would be paid direct 
to the employee by the employer rather 
than by the State. 

Liability to be limited 

THE employer's liability would be 
limited by the amount in his reserve 
fund. When the fund was exhausted, 
benefits would cease until additional 
contributions had been made The legis- 
lation should include safeguards to pre- 
sent the plan s being converted into a 
relief system. 

Such a plan would not help immedi- 
ately, but during tlie next few years it 
would benefit the employer, the em- 
ployee and society as a whole. In actual 
practice, it would tend to reduce un- 
employment, SincL' the employer would 
save to the extent to which he stabilized* 

^ he would undoubtedly try to plan pro- 
duction so that he would not have to 
lay off workers. 

In Si'asonal fluctuations he would 
probably reduce working^tours rather 
than lay off workers, becaust*, if he could 
keep the force occupied 50 per cent of 
the time, no benefits would be paid. 
This would also take care of curtailment 

I in production necessitated by minor de- 

' pressions. 

I For employees laid off in normal 
times because of technological changes 
or changei^ in product, the plan should 
sen-e as a dismissal wage. 

During normal times or in minor de- 
pressions the plan would help to reduce 
unemployment, and the greater part of 
j the fund would probably be conserves! 
I to provide unemployment benefits dur- 
ing periods of severe depression. 

The funds would be invested in short - 
term gt)vernment or municipal bonds 
which could bt; readily marketed. The 
I demand for short-term government 
I securities rea?ntly indicates that the sale 
' of these securities by trustees would 
have little effect on the bi)nd market. 

Economies in production cost^, 
brought about by reduced lluctuations 
in employment, lower turnover, and bet- 



ter morale of the force, would go a long 
way to offset the employer s aiipropri- 
ations to the fund. This has been the 
actual experience of some companies 
with unemployment benefit plans. 

Employee would benefit 

THE employt^e would naturally benefit 
because he would feel more secure in his 
position and because during normal 
times he would not sutkr so much un- 
employment as in the past. Should he 
be laid off during a jx^riod of deep de- 
Iiression, he would receive benefits for 
a number of wt^ks whtch» with his omi 
savings, would help tide him over, 

&K:iety as a whole would tx-netit by 
the reduced burden of ijroviding for 
those affected by seasonal unemploy- 
ment and minor depressional unemploy- 
ment and the reduced load on the pub- 
lic relief organizations in times of deep 
depression. 

The workers would not be dependent 
upon public relief so early and there 
would probably be fewer ultimately de- 
pt^ndent uix)n it. At the same lime the 
Ix-'nehts |>aid to the unemj>J4jyed would 
help to maintain purchasing ^x^wer and 
serve as a cushion to keep the depres- 
sion from going as low as it otherwise 
would. 

The adoption of reser\^e plans means 
that employers accept a certain respon* 
sibility for their regular and stable em- 
ployees. &)ciety as a whole should pro- 
vide for the relief of the casual workers, 
those who shift from one employer to 
another, and those who are unemploy- 
able because they lack mental or phys- 
ical qualifications. During an extended 
depression it would be necessary for 
society to take care of the additional 
load of the stable employees laid off, 
but this load wcjuld not be nearly so 
great as at present. 

Emergency relief, too 

IT IS impossible to predict what such 
a load would be during a severe depres- 
sion and to build up sufficient reser^'es 
to place it on a sound msurance basis. 
For this rcastm it would be bad policy 
to attempt under any plan of unemploy- 
ment rt^Tves or unemployment insur- 
ance to provide for this contingency. 
Would it not be belter to have a sound 
system of relief to handle this emer- 
gency load? 

This relief system should be entirely 
separate from the unemployment re- 
si^rve plan and should be based u|ion 
the exixTience of municipalities and 
states in the jiresent emergency especial- 
ly in regard to work relief. 

With the proper system of uncmpUiy- 
ment reserves and a better system of 
relief to be administered by govern- 
mental authorities, the country should 
be in a much better position to meet 
future unemployment problems. 
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WHEN BUYING OIL, the average motorist has been 
about as helpless as a babe in the woods. 

For example : The Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, in a New York survey, found that 63% 
of the oils purchased were not as represented. They were 
either wrong grades, cheaper oils or diluted mixtures. A 
surprising number were short measure* 

Continental is helping leading refiners to stop this racket* 
Cans, sealed at the reEnery, destroyed when opened, are 
bringing about a revolutionary change in the marketing of oil. 

To help its customers, Continental is also informing 
motorists of the gamble they are taking— is teaching the 
public to insist on canned oil — through advertising in 
national magazines. 

The Continental Can Company extends its service in re- 
sear ch, design and development to every industry whose prod- 
ucts are or might be packed in cans. We invite consultation. 



CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • SAN FRANCISCO 
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^^^OFEN-PRICE aRrecments have 
recently been flung into sharii 

y relief through code hearings in 
Washington, National Ri*covery Admin- 
istration rulings and studies and con* 
gressionai attention. They promise to 
loom even larger in the Nlarch confer^ 
enccs of code authorities. 

What are tliey? Why are they? What 
is their present significance? 

Open prices may be broadly defined 
as tfiose resulting from an agreement 
among a group of business men that 
they will file at some central point the 
prices for which certain commodities are 
being sold or are to be st>ld, either for a 
specified time or until further notice. 
Open -price associations, the immediate 
subject of the NRA study referred to, 
are of course those business groups, usu- 
ally trade associations, which have price 
reporting or other open-price activities 
as one of their functions. 

In certain fields open prices have long 
ruled— ready examples are the stock and 
commodity exchanges, where buyers and 
sellers have constantly before them the 
exact prices at which goods are chang- 
ing hands. In other fields, particularly 
in the field of fabricated goods, there is 
no such machinery whereby buyers and 
sellers can instantly learn the price at 
which a given commodity is changing 
hands. Diversity of standards and other 
factors have militated against such ma- 
chinery, llow shall a manufacturer of 
office chairs, for example, know* whether 
his price for a certain chair is above 
or below that of a competitor? How 
shall a prospective buyer of such a chair 
know w^hether he is being overcharged 
by a manufacturer? 

The practical answer 

THE obvious answer in the latter case 
is for the prospective buyer to shop 
around. This he does, but the process 
often leads to a new problem for the 
sellers, the solution of which is one of 
the principal purj'JOises of open -price 
agreements. This is the practice now 
IKipularly referred to as "chiseling"— 
the driving down of prices by the buyer 
by playing seller against seller through 
one device or another. This **chiseling"' 
has led to cut-throat competition, secret 
price concessions and a variety of other 
abuses which have contributed to the 
demoralization of business and which 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
would, as one of its objectives, curtail. 

Vision ing curtailment of these abuses 
and a return of business at a profit, 
many business men were quick to sign 
codes which provided some arrangement 
whereby they could know the prices at 



which their competitors w^re selling or 
would sell goods. Indtx-d it ts logical to 
assume that these opcn-pria^ pr(>vi«ions 
m other provisions to eliminate unfair 
comjwiilion were no sm:dl factors in the 
willingness of the industries concernt^d to 
assume the increased costs entailed by 
the hour and wage provisions of their 
codes. To mrt\i% oi>en price clauses were 
the vital quid pro quo in code agree- 
ments. 

The ''waiting periods" 

CI-AUSES providing "waiting jieritxls" 
after wliich posted prict^ would become 
effective were deemed of sjxxial im- 
portance in certain manufacturing in- 
dustries, since such periods gave time 
for this price information to be dissemi- 
nated through the industry and also 
allowed time for individual manufac- 
turers to adjust their own prices to those 
posted, if they so desired. Open-price 
clauses which make prices effective im- 
mediately ujxin filing do not meet the 
needs of these industries, those con- 
cerned [x>inl out. Indeed, they say, it 
leaves them in plights little or no better 
than in pre-code days. 

An idea of the prevalence of open- 
price provisions in prt^sent codes may 
be had from the fact that of the 131 
codes for manufacturing industries ap- 
proved as of r>ecember 19, G6 included 
price-filing clauses. A number of these 
66 specified that prices were to become 
eflfective ten days after filing, others ex- 
tended the time to 20 days, while still 
others made prices effective immediately 
wpon filing. 

So much for the sellers' side of the 
open-price quc^ion. Now let us see how 
buyers I(x>k at the question and the 
more or less uniform and in many cases 
higher prices which such policies often 
entail. Some of them gave instancts of 
the actual operation of such policies at 
the Price Increase Hearing held in 
Washington January 9-10. 

There \vas the representative of the 
Mai! Order Association who declared 
that the open -price list clauses of certain 
codes were nothing more than disguises 
for price fixing. He referred to the pe- 
riods before new price lists become effec* 
tive under these provisions as *the period 
of i^ersuasion/* and contended that, un- 
der an open price, list prices were 
averaging even higher than under an 
outright price-fixing clause. 

There were the purchasing agents of 
the city of Milwaukee and of the state 
of Maryland, who criticized the uni- 
formity of bids for cement. Speaking 
generally, buyers contend that open- 
price policies offer opportunity for un- 
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|A]SAD1AN CLUB,'' happily, one of 
those few products known the world 
over for cQaeiBtent^ imvarying excel- 
lence. When Hiram Walker, in 1858, 
founded this now vast buBiness, be laid down hard<» 
and^fast principles of quality and purity. Those 
principles have not been changed in 75 years^ They 




are practiced faithfully today, in every process of 
distilling and leisurely mellowing ^Canadian Club"' 
— whose age is attested by the government -s official 
stamp which seals the bottle* Those same prin- 
ciples are your assurance that any product bearing 
the name of Hiram Walker & Sons measures up to 
the high standards so evident in "Canadian Club.^ 
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FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
through LIFE ISSl RAyCE 

H AVE you 

lIiDiight of nailing down a 
little money now to guaran- 
tee fmancial independenee 
in your retircnienl year?, 
— whatever your fortunes 
may be? Many business 
men are finding the annuity 
plan worth while, Let us 
tell you ahoiit it. 





IFE Insurance COMPANY^ 
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SEEKING 
MODERN METHODS 

The HvitRAt'ttc Phf^ss MAiiAzixK 
will prove aii^ invalti^tblc aid in llic 

Rati* is5tie coiUuvns actn^il ;*ucces?i 
storitr^ sri'iirtd from tiiariy of the 
couiilTy'fi foreino*it tiKuntfut^tqrer*, 
who fmiiicl Iheif wlytitm of high pr<>- 
(hieiion COMA in II- P M HVDKQ- 

vowm. 

Wc would likff to s«nd The Hv- 
DBAt'Lir PstKHS Mai;azi\k to you regti- 
larly. The only obligation i* that you 
tell us how many hydraulic and tiii;- 
eh;*nicat tir<fs«.e^ there are in your plant, 
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luly t^igTi pr!c?leve!s. Witti producers 
knowing what thdr com^x^iitors 
charging for a given commodity, bu>XTs 
jxjint out, one producer may post a 
higher- than- warranted price and others 
may follow suit, knowing that the buyer 
must buy Jit that price and preferring 
to take chances on getting a certain 
amount of business at a protiiable level 
rather than to precipitate a price-cutting 
fight by posting a lower price. In ^iome 
industries, they say, dominant elements 
can post a price and in one way or an- 
other force all other elements to adhere 
to it. Thus buyers see open -price agret> 
ments as a hindrance to the free play of 
competition, a device by which artificial 
prices may be set and exacted. 

The attitude of NRA 

NOW what of the National Recover) 
Administrations views in the matter? 
Oiaen-price systems in codes already ap- 
proved, said Divisional Administrator 
Whiteside at the ojiening a's^fion of the 
Price Increaise Hearing, unquestionably 
are tending toward uniform prices. He 
expressed the opinion, however, that 
nothing was to be feared by consumers 
from this tendency, for the present at 
least, because of the surplus facilities 
for production in practically all lines of 
industry, NRA. he said further, is *'ex- 
perimenting with the open-price system** 
and watching it carefully to see what it 
produces. 

That what it is producing, however 
desirable the results may appear to busi- 
nesses now operating under codes ha%'- 
ing open-price clauses, is not altogether 
pleasing to the NRA has been indicated 
by suljsequent developments. 

On January 12, after the hearing on 
January 10, Kir. Whiteside submiutfd a 
summary and preliminary re[x)rt to Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator Hugh 
Johnson in which he stated that "at the 
moment it apix-ars evident that it will 
be necessary to hold hearings to investi- 
gate the sf>eciric implications involved in 
regard to price provisions in sf^me cod(^*' 
and, further, that the evidence accumu- 
lated at the hearing was being given 
detailed study. 

Also in this rejxjrt, however, he re- 
iterated his reassurances to consumers 
concerning any trend toward price fix- 
ing. 

"Our past experience," he wrote, "has 
demonstrated that it is almost impos- 
sible, even if it were contemplated, for 
groups of producers or distributors in 
which the numbc*r of units engaged is 
more than very few to maintain prices 
at fixed levels for a protracted period, 
for in all divisions of industry there are 
excess production facilities, and in the 
circumstances price agreements if made 
will inevitably be broken, 

*'When excess supplies hang over the 
market/' he went on, '* prices cannot rise 
and remain at high levels. We look to 



the code authorities to keep in coniinu* 
ous contact witfi the trend of prices m 
each particular industry and voluntarily 
to suggest the necessary rrKKlificatirms to 
prevent dt^tructive price cutting or ex- 
ct^sively high prict*s which will exploit 
the public or the small industrial or dis 
tributing buyer, but we should not rely 
on this. The Administration and the 
Consumers Advisory Board will bring 
constant pressure to bear to bring about 
a just and fair result/* 

Pursuing developments further, on 
January 15'Ui a hearing was held on 
projxjsals for the modification of selling 
and marketing provisions, including 
certain o|x*n-price provisions, in the 
Cement Industry Code. The disputed 
provisions were set aside pending aiJ- 
proval of modifications. 

On January 27 Administrator John- 
son announced that jx^nding completion 
of a study of open-price associations, he 
would not approve open-price provi- 
sicms in ix^nding codes which prescribed 
a waiiinij time before the prict^s hied 
became effective. Such provisions, he 
addtfd, will be stayed "for 6() days or 
pending completion of the study," Pro- 
visions in pending codes which provide 
that revised prices shall beci*mc effective 
immediately ufion filing were not affect- 
ed. With prices efTt^tive as of the time 
of sale, the Administrator is understcxMi 
to believe, rather than ten or 20 daj^ 
after pcjsling, free comi>etition, subject 
to cixle clauses against bc'low-cost sales, 
would still be preser\'tt3. 

On February 4, Mr. Whiteside indi- 
cated a swing away from his earlier 
views. Citing complaints of price in- 
creases and price uniformity apparently 
resulting from ojx'n-price agreiTOents of 
the **waiting period" variety, he con- 
cluded that "the si^-called waiting pt^ritKl 
should probably be deleted from the 
majority of o]5en-price provisions. The' 
oretically this provision has a legitimatt* 
purpt>se. In practical op<^ration it may 
lead to intimidation and coercicm and 
result in a uniformity of high prices.** 

Thus are the issues indicated as 
among sellers, buyers and the Recovery 
Administration, 

They raise certain questions, among 
which the following stand out : 

Is it the use, or the abuse, of waiting 
periods which has led to their being 
called '*|XTiods of persuasion" and to be- 
ing forbidden in fx*nding codes? If it is 
the abuse, can this not be corrected— 
remembering the useful nature of these 
periods in certain industries—otherwist* 
than by banning them entirely? 

Can certain industries carry their 
added burdens under the codes without 
the added revenues to be derived from a 
practical form of open prices? 

Can free price competition be success- 
fully preserved when many of the ele- 
ments which enter into price— wages, 
hours, terms of sale, etc. — are in the 
main fixed? — R H. H. 
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OWIFT & COMPANY^S 
Year Book for 1934 is out! 

Whether you are farmer, business man^ or 
consumeri you have a vital interest in the con- 
tents of this book and you'll want to read every 
page. There's an article, ''Meat Prices and Con- 
sumers' Incomes" (page 12) that explains^ for 
example, who makes the price of meat. The 
chart reproduced above illustrates this article. 
You will learn that the supply of hogs to be 
marketed and the incomes of office employes, 
professional people, artisans, workers in build- 
ing trades, and all who work for wages deter- 
mine the value of meat. 

You can read (on page 30)^ perhaps for the 
first time, what a milk fed chicken really is. And 



the book explains— in a fascinating manner — 
something of the broadly diversified organiza- 
tion of Swift %L Company, 

The ^'Report to Shareholders'' by President 
G. F. Swift (on page 4) gives an executive's 
view of several of the Company^s activities 
during 1933. 

'"The Importance of By- Product Values" 
(page 16) is of particular interest to the readers 
of this announcement. 

Reference is made to the fact that Swift & 
Company's profit, from all sources, averages only 
a fraction of a cent a pound. 

If you would like a copy of Swift %l Company's 
Year Book, please fill out and mail the coupon, 
and you will receive it, hee of charge. 



Swift & C 



ompany 

?\^r^^yoft of fine foods 



Swift & Company, 4327 Packers Avenu©, 
Chicago, niinois 

Please mail me, wltkout charge^ a copy of your 1934 
Year Book. 



Nome 

A ddress.. 

City 



State., 



When 7i'yit\iuj S^wlht & Cii^iPANV pfaut' nutation A'rjfr. 




Make regular use of the 
entire C. I. T. Service 




tart QOCMiMAT 



Today, in many lines, it hos become accepted practice for the 
manufacturer and merchant to give credrt terms to customers 
who prefer to pay out of income. Each year a large proporMon 
of automobile, refrigerator, ond oil-heater sales are made on 
deferred payment terms. But many business men do not realize 
that practically any type of machinery or industrial equipment 
is now purchasable on a sound instalment basis. In fact more 
than eighty types of products are financed through C. LT. 

For firms which regularly depend on C. L T. Financing Service 
the grant of deferred payment is no burden whatever, C. I. T- 
supplies the funds and through its nation-wide organization of 
specialists takes charge of credits, collections and every neces- 
sary detail. 

When you ore buying ask about C I T. terms. When you are 
selling use I, T. Service , , . If helps build volume, keep down 
overhead, and moke saNsfied customers* 



Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 



ExecuHve Offices: 



One Pork Ave,, New York 



ToronlOf Conoda. 



Afftliafed Operaftng Companies with Head Offices m New York — Chicago — San Francisco 
A/so Comphtety Functioning Local Fmance Offices jn fhe Principal Cities 

Unit of COMMERCfAl INVESTMENT TRUST COR P O RATION — CAPITA L AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 



IV hen phitniftj^ u C, i. T ti^tv pUasf mrnlwn Saiutn's Bufincsj 



what Bankers and Investors Discuss 



TO MEN who think of money 
'ik / in terms of pay rolls and bank 
if balances and costs and selling 
prices, the surprising thing about the 
change in the value of the dollar, the 
gold standard, the monetary revolution 
and all the rest of it, is that so little 
seemed to happen. Stocks went up. com* 
modities advanced a bit, but business 
wasn^t shocked. The dollar bill still was 
a dollar— about six inches one way by 
214 the other. It seemed to buy about 
the same amount. The salaried man 
found the same figures on his check and 
the proprietor was still wondering tf the 
ink would be red or black. Business was 
apt to re-echo its hope that the action 
of early February might settle things for 
a while and that there would be less talk 
about change. 

Some Satisfaction 

THERE was in fact a certain satisfac- 
tion in seeing the dollar gain strength 
in international markets, in seeing the 
■^flight of capital" turn about and gold 
flow in from abroad. It has been a little 
puzzling lately for the ordinary, plain 
citizen to feel that the dollar was a 
fugitive thing, a siipping thing. 

And so he felt, on the whole, pleased 
when he read in his newspaper about 
"the return of the dollar after an 
month period of instability to what the 
bankers regard as its old position as the 
safest and most attractive currency in 
the world.'' 

Deterdiiig Digs Bankers 

BANKERS had to laugh at this from a 
letter written by Sir Henri W. A. Det- 
erding, the great European oil man to 
an American friend and quoted in the 
New York Times: 

"What is wrong almost with the whole 
world is that bankers have failed to 
understand the dilTerence between a pre- 
cious metal, like gold, and money. They 
have hopelessly mixed up the two, and 
1 believe that if you asked a banker — 
point-blank -whether he thought that 
gold was money, he would reply, *Of 
course, it is/ " 

Mythical Gold Profits 

AFTER reading that what could the 
puzzled business man — even the banker 
— make of such sentences as these from 
the Commercial and Fiftancial Chtom- 

de: 

The taking over of the entire gold hold* 



mgs of the country and turning back only 
60 per cent of the same (or but 59.06 per 
cent) is an act of disgrace from every con- 
ceivable standpoint, national, economic or 
ethical, besides being an arbitrarj^ ex erase 
of power which in itself does not befit a 
country populated with freemen. The *' prof- 
its" assumed to grow out of such a trans- 
action are not profits at alL They are devoid 
of every element of genuine profits, and 
are nothing less than a sham. It is not alone 
that the Federal Reaerv^e Banks are robbed 
of a large part of their holdings of the metal, 
aggregating $3,500,000,000, but that every- 
one else is in like manner depri%^ed of a 
portion of what belongs to him. 

Six mill cents, too 

WE are talking of a "60 cent dollar" but 
what we really mean is a 59.06 per cent 
dollar. 

There are still 100 copper caits in the 
dollar. 



But government officiais within the 
Treasury and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance G:>rporation are quick to disclaim 
any desire to interfere. 

Where the Money Goes 

AN interesting sidelight on where money 
goes these days was provided by a report 
of the investments of 28 leading life in- 
surance companies for the week of De- 
cember 9, 

Out of nearly 14 millions only S600,- 
000 went into mortgage ]i)ans. That was 
divided: SI30,000 farms and S47O,000 
other properties. 

United States Go%^ernment bonds got 
55 per cent, Canadians 15 per cent and 
state and municipals about 17.5 per 
cent. 

The Natioiial Income 



Government and the Banks 

HOW much of the capital of the banks 
of the United States is now under con- 
trol of the Federal Government through 
purchases by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of preferred stock 
of national banks and capital notes of 
state banks and trust companies? 

That is not an easy question to an- 
swer since figures of capital stock, sur- 
plus and individual profit, are not al- 
ways currently available. 

Following is an estimate prepared by 
a man who has devoted some years to a 
study of our banking system: 

The banks of the United States had 
on June 30, 1933: 

Capital $2,986,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits 3,67 5.tHH).t)0O 

$6,661, tMXJ.OOO 

On January 20 of last year the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had pur- 
chased $904,700,000 of the preferred 
stock and capital notes of 5,596 banks. 
That amounts to about 30 per cent of 
the capital stock of these banks and 13.5 
t>er cent of the capital surplus and un- 
divided profits. It may reach a billion 
and a quarter in the next few weeks. 

The Government has, then, a partner- 
ship in about 40 per cent of tlie going 
banks in the country. 

In some cases when the ownership is 
of preferred stock and the amount 
bought by the Rec4)nst ruction Finance 
Corporation is large the Government is 
in actual control In all cases there is 
some power of intervention in the ac- 
tivities of the banks. 



THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, working with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, has an- 
swered the United States Senate s re- 
quest for information with some sur- 
prising figures on the national income. 

On those figures* income produced 
went down from 81 billions in 1929 to 
3^.3 billions in 1932, a drop of 54 per 
cent Income paid out did not go down 
as fast as income produced, dropping 
from 81 billion in 1929 to 49 billion in 
1932. 

The people of the United States had 
a two billion dollar surplus in 1929 and 
10.5 billion deficit in 1932. 

The hardest hit class of the popula- 
tion seemed to have been the wage 
earner, with those who live on dividends 
and rents running a close second. 

Government suffered least. There and 
there alone did expansion of employ- 
ment occur. 

About Losing Accounts 

THE much fought over schedules of 
charges fox carrying accounts which so 
upset the bankers and General Hugh S- 
Johnson were based on a clause that 
banks should not carry losing accounts 
at the expense of other depositors— a 
clause which sounds sensible. 

It would not, however, be difficult to 
find bankers who feel that such an agree- 
ment was of uncertain value, 

'*Why," asked a man of experience 
in banking in small and large cities, 
"should I be told that I cannot take a 
losing account. Heres a young man I 
know. He*s starting in business and I 
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Copies &f this booklet arc avadabk 
hi sines I executives 



What Does a Bank 
Statement Mean? 

THH sratcmcnrs of condition published periodi- 
cally by trust companies and banks give data 
ot importance and interest to their customers and 
the public generally. The {oxm and phraseology of 
these statements, while the result of long usage and 
careful study, may seem technical to many persons. 

We have published a booklet, '*What the Items 
of a Bank Statement Mean/' by Stuart H. Patterson, 
Vice-President and Comptroller of this Company, 
that gives a non-technical explanation of the various 
items appearing in the latest published statement 
of this Bank. We shall lie pleased to supply ihe 
booklet to business executives. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street Matlison Avenue at 60th Street 

LD\-DON PARIS BRimSELS LlVEfEl*OOL HAVRE ANTWERP 



havT confidence that hell win out. Am 
I 10 say to him. *Yours will be a losing 
account 1 fear, I can't take it unit's!! 1 
put uj3on it burdensome charges * Fd 
like to help him even if it did tmi the 
bank a little. 

"t3h, 1 know that the schtxlule of 
charges was only sup|x>sed to cover ac 
ttial cost of handling checks but I'm 
thinking of the principle of the thing, of 
the rii^ht of a man to do bysin(*^« hi?; 
own way, to take accounts that he had 
reason to believe would be valuable m 
the iuture." 

A Business View 

MEETING tile general manager of a 
large advertising agency, I asked him 
what he would think of an agreement 
not to take losing accounts. 

"I wouldn't." he said. "We have taken 
hundreds of losinj^ accounts in our day. 
1 suppose 70 per cent of them were los* 
ing until they died but the other 30 per 
cent proliahly more than made up the 
loss." 



what Liberties 
Shall We Keep? 

{ Continued from page 14) 
oratory on the subject of personal lib- 
erty, but n(» one seems to care for liberty 
in the abstract. The only libcTly we 
want set^ms to be the liberty to do what 
we want to do. Only a few want to run 
large businesses. Most of us want some 
one else to give us a job and find the 
means of paying us oar wages- The ma- 
jority who do not want to run a busi- 
ness care nothing for the personal liber- 
ty of the business man. Most of us like 
to talk. Therefore the jx^rsimal liberty 
of the talker seems sacred and worth 
fighting for. In short, what most of us 
mean by the end of imssei fmte is the 
beginning of government control over 
others than ourselves. 

One who views the whole problem in 
a detached and impersf»nal mood can 
see no harm but some good in an exten- 
sion of rational control. It does seem 
ludicrous, however, to let our simian 
traits take the place of reason in our 
formulation of codt^. One rational form 
of control would be an enlargement of 
our concept of fraud- If selling an al- 
leged gijid brick is fraud, so also is sell- 
ing an alleged antiseptic wfiicli pcjssesses 
no antiseptic fxwer. In general, there 
can be no rational objection to a law 
requiring truth in advertising, But if 
untruths in advertising are to be sup- 
pressed, how about untruths in teaching 
and preaching^ There is danger here. 

Every learned profession has its own 
professional standards. Business has 
lagged Ix'hind the professions in the de- 
velopment of standards. The present 
(Confmued on page 79) 
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TAST year, the one hundred fifty-fi\'e Household offices in 
ninety-six cities loaned $50,1 135624.(J0 to families, the 
largest loan was $300, 

Where did this money go? For what was it used? 

80 J^/^ paid Mils already existing— refinanced and amortized 
debt burdens. 

Only 10,84% went for things that might have been dispensed 
withj such as education J travel, Christmas gifts, and automobile 
repairs— and even these purposes can be considered just! (i able. 

The fifty millirm dollars of Househoht money helped to thaw 
frozen credit, clear the channels of trade, speed the wheels 
of commerce. 

This fact becomes even more important when it is realized 
that these borrowers, practically without exception, had no 
other source of auxiliary money* 

They had no negotiable collateral, no bank credit. They did 
not call on friends to sign their ntires. With self-respect and self- 
reliance, they were enabled through the Household Loan Plan 
to solve their own money problems to the benefit of all business 
and at reasonable cost. 

Business men know a retail price must cover operating costs 
and a reasonable profit* Efficiencies never can reduce retail 
prices to the level of wholesale prices* However, when methods 
are devised which permit renting the use of money to families 
at rates lower than the 1% to3K% a month now charged on 
unpaid balances Household will be found using those methods. 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORATION 
and subsidiaries 

Headquarters: Potmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 



MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS 

a hcrlpful btioklcc in bnjj. fi iL? the fo^mily income^ k-Jtiing to tlic happtnesf of 
financial securityj is urfi riLl uithcsiit charge to your cmpl^nccs und tust^nntTJi. 
Mail or telephone their names to our ncsirest office. 
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I REVIVED 19 
"DEAD ACCOUNTS 

. . and Got 7 New Ones 
with this Simple 



The 




Co. 



I PftUfr T'<cticti 

AutoEii>inU are Available at all ReUable Stationers 
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I HAD never tried uamg pencils to carry 
an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoinis. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

1 simply couldn't bdieve it, when the 
fcsuhs started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months^ J 3 *'dcad" cuslomcra called 
us up end we were able to trace the **re- 
vivar* to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors f Ha!f a doien other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
c^me to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar wtth our name 
cause of our Autopoint pencils. 
But it is not surprising that my Advi^r- 
tising Autopoints have become the favonte 
writing tools of so many men. They're beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
a^d expensive^looking. I never saw such a 
^iturdy, foolproof pencil, or one that could 
akc so much punishment, Thai's why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me^ every year. 

Many Aulopoint "advertisers" can tell 
ou stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm's 
letterhead: get our book "37 Sales Plans/' 
his book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
hich Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying ret urn There is a successful plan in 
this book for you * 

Save 41 Cents Per Employee 

Dtd you know thst Autopaincs arc now %mv- 
iftg »umi rtmnins mto mmny dolLKrm for IcAd- 
^mn — jiut by cultifi^ dowii the ccmt of 
wood pmctU? 41f prr employee i» the aver* 
ftfie:infnuiyuiet itftmuch Urgrr. Multiply 
ihii uvmfi by the numbtt of your employee* 
— Iter how many dollara it AitiQunti to. 
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Two glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 
the Panama Canal en route to 

CALIFORNIA 



$ 



165 



tottoniy I First CtBKi 

irOUNO AMERICA ROUNDTftIP $255 

Twf) sunny weeks tm a regular Bounci 
the World or Trans-Pat itic President 
Liner from New York. Carefrre days of 
play on a tuple deckis a nti in an outdoor 
swimming pool , , . Two weeks yon will 
renieniber hap|Jily forever , . . Then 
Calif iirnia — ^wimer*s own ^urumerland. 

If ) on would like to West i\m wav and 
rriturn by train, farrs are from $255 First 
Cla«LS, $21 0 Tt>urint — inchnimg your rail- 
road ticket to New York, and home again 
from California. Sail any week from 
New York. (Furtnij^htly from Cabft>rnia, 
if you'tl prefer to go out by rail, rcturti 
Ea*il by sea to Nkw Yf*rk.) 

ORIIKT • ROUND THE WORLD 

A shading every s-iugle week* Go m you 
please. Stopavt^r as yiJU chi>osc. Continue 
on tbu ne\t or a later President Liner. 
Bonndtrip fare? fur (Iriefit Mumrier vaca- 
tions are very low . . . And you may 
Bound the Worlii for little as S6.54, 
Fir^t Class, Get all detail* from your own 
trm*el agents or ne or write 

DOLLAR 



604 Fiflh Ave., Now York. 1 1 0 South Dwirbom 
St,, Chiesgo^ 311 Culifortiia $^r, $Mfi Fmuci^ro 
' — ^fliiid oilier pririciptiJ ciliet. 
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What Libe rties 
Shall We Keep? 

i Continued from page 76) 
movement for the formulation of gov- 
ernment-imposed codes may serve to fill 
the gap. While distinctly less desirable 
than self-developed professional stand- 
ards, they are better than nothing, and 
should improve business practices. On 
the whole, therefore, one who is not an 
incorrigibie liberal nor a dyed-in-the- 
wool authoritarian could look on the 
present extension of government au- 
thority with something more than com- 
placency, were it not for the vast in- 
crease in the number of voters on the 
government pay roll. One may, however, 
indulge in the pious wish that our gov- 
ernments were as eager to control those 
businesses that cater to our baser appe- 
tites as to control those that produce use- 
ful commodities. 

Liberals lose and gain 

THE battle between liberty and au- 
thority, or between liberals and authori- 
tarians, is spread over a wide terrain. 
As in many battles, the issue is in doubt 
because neither side advances along a 
straight front. Either side may be gain- 
ing ground in one part of the field and 
losing ground in another. Liberals are, 
temiKirarily at least, losing ground in 
that part of the field where the contro- 
versy is over government control of 
manufacturing, banking, and transpor- 
tation. Authoritarians have captured 
several trenches and made a deep safient. 

On the subject of moral censorship, 
liberals are gaining and authoritarians 
losing ground. On the subject of freedom 
of speech and press, of education and 
religion, the hberals are at least holding 
their ground. If the authoritarians were 
about to gain a sweeping victory, as is 
implied in the prevalence of writings on 
*The End of Lmssiz Faire" we should 
be in danger of the extension of govern- 
ment control even over these activities. 
In other words, we should not expect to 
avoid what has happened in Russia, 
Italy, and Germany. 

The real source of danger lies in the 
fact that a dictatorial government may 
perpetuate its jxiwer by putting vast 
numbers of voters on its pay roll, some 
of them in Washington, or in connection 
with the administration, others on vari- 
ous projects which are only thinly dis- 
guised do!es. still others on farms where 
they arc paid for doing what the corn 
tx>rer, the hog cholera germ and the boll 
weevil would do for nothing. Put 
enough voters on the government pay 
roll and they can hold the balance of 
power and perpetuate a dictatorial gov- 
ernment. 



0?ie of a series, **What is the Associated System?'' 

Serving Auierieii^s!^ Main Streel: 



Hlost of the 4,000 cotnmuniries served by the 
Associated System arc of small size. Only 86 
have more than 10,000 population. Whether it 
be a small town in New England or a village 
in Kentucky or Tennessee, the service is com- 
parable with thac supplied, in great cities. 

Largest groupings of the communities 
served arc in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey . During 
the period 1932, tlie average residential electric rate 

paid to the System underwent ^ reduction of 15%. 

About 100,000 of the 1,417,000 total customer have in- 
vested in Associated securities. The Plan of Rearrangement of 
Debt Capitalization aims to keep the Associated System inract 
and to protect the investments of these customer-investors as 
well as the investments of all the 350,000 Associated 
security holders. 

Assaciated Gas & Eieetrie STstent 
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ACCOUNTANTS! BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 



Here is what yoo want — 

fhe Secand Edition of the famous 

Accountants' 
Handbook 

\X7HETHER you work on tho areounLa yourai^if or use 
■ " them m business ruuuEigeitieEit, the Accountaiits^ 
tliindbouk m tho Brat pLuce to go for help on account- 
ing questions tL:it Qome up in your husuiesa day. 

In tbifl ET«at book you will find the in format ion yon need to 
htindlo cipertly any sktiiation yon may mwt— evwydiy or 
emeTEency— Irani aimpie boukkecpmg to bighia: mcituntrng. 

A "Reference Library" In One Volume 
for Iveryone Concerned with Accounts 

Wliiiti yon (.H'ftln to um thiA ]\ i tvcciitl iTQEui'iSlitti'lv 

vdiif jicmiiitlrii? iililUty. lin '-■'< t at y^Mcr coujirmin*] 

iruxjprp practice ef)vc"nne the » . r ficr^nLJutttiL;— (jrldrl- 

pjiifl, piot^ctlurr. Gyaiuntd. cotitrijl% ■. . ii mcilicHl^, mirlUs^ etc. 

In dfiilln^ wlrh any i^iit'^tlluii^ ymi tuin jjplijct, not tueri'ly the 
UfluuK t»Jt ih^i tit-*! ni^-thiwl for ynur puriicwo^^ Vnii jmnh eiII n\dv<K 

f't!t liest GEilaitin on ulL iLEiyk'(*i — Jiut uiily uci^juntltik!. but biinklii.i:, 
t'KJiL rtrtsMKUl. Whi'Ji ynu niurtt hand 1 1! flltUiitlnti* fiiKMili] ymir 
IH-'niuiniLl exiHTli'iice, y^juurumirc to liud Here tU< gujdiiuLt? you peshj. 

Ev«ry footura doilgned to «av» you tiiii* 

Acrounean**' H3ncll«Mik. It biliiUHi In^'i^thf-f vn-il 
liifiirtniilliJii >ou wi-'ii I !■ . r I I ■ • ■ I.' 

dfrili^ riciiiri'f -i. t - I 

tquuJ t^j ^.■^c^p Iff ij 
rules, UoiirUtloii.^, 51:: 

Sand Na Mon«y — 5 Oayi' Exominotltin 
Try I hid lliniilhw^k (siif. Von rl^k Jjoinirit:; Tm flil- 

yi>!j iTiitit^ Hi?i^il I [ tntdk. Muuthly luiyinuiit^ it i tni v^lidu 

Speclol Offer foriimtf&d Tims Only; 

If yrtij ihnlt'r ihn nu(uil>'tf>k n»w\ we will 

PocJtst M*m«randum Bo«k fof 
Aec«yntjifiti and Fin«ticlA| Mtft 

Thin i^iyuUilm leiiiriv v ihi.iM.- i^til.;-. ►■iM.rt- 
rut* uriLl rfirrk-, iu il 1 • . 

CJ U 1.% iii4J 1 1 of tlUf ! 





EdH^rtal Board nf 
|Vlar« Than 7a AtithorltJes 

33 Sectiofis Cover: 

)- !rirLnf lri't^tiit<*nionrH; StHtfrT<i.FlLt Aiml- 
1.-^1 * i-th, lav f.-HiEiii'jHfl, LjUdl, ^\ 4VSI- 
irik: .\'>er..s: luilldlnc!^^ luinlprnwt: 
I jt lHi rlntlon; AppruSHxill'^: Iirtiiiii'lttleN. 
i r-.-Mt I • lllrii 1 1 ... ! I UJllH- 

tll- ■ . ■ I I ■> ■ ■ '^'l I'' . 

in ■ ■■■ ! 'i- ' . I ■.,-Titi': 

U.^- i\ ,1 • I.- , A'-.- I In;/ ^ -r.MnliEl- 

llcini tciveiitofiL^H. liiidt'i OlHi? , .-^silc!* 

AlQuuructurlaiE ('ohi??: I >lHtrltnit|iriii 
i^oRtefL ?^yi^f.L'nja. Mavhinr I^TihIiimIh 
I'Lifilic AriroisriMiiu : !■ hJurlJiry A«-- 
nriitirlllL; . IliihlrM-^'- l.4vv . M ut Jn'ii.ntJi"! 

1S73 pp.; Fleilbte BIndint; ST.SD 



MAIL THIS "ON APPmOVAl" FOiM 



^THE RONAiO PRESS COMPANt 
[ 15 iast 36ih Street, New York, H. T. I 

ISi'iii] n I' :i :' I. , r I 'M' \t ^-inuj t .-,11 r-*' f [undhfTok. ■ 
1 3;'! 1 . I ■ ' ■ ■ f : , :■ .r;.rt Mnno- I 
_ |-iilnl'iri. 1-. . v I ... ., . ■"■ : ' f rir ri'f'clf^t, 
I i Will H,., Ill ...IJ > ,11 phi-.i^'^ ■ 'ii H, 4flLV fT>-- 

1^1 Ttilt luii IMC lit Tnr Ihv lluEiLUit^nk u1t>iU'. -ur niCurn 

Eioiti iii»ok-t ta y<»ii, (VVts pay delivery C$1 ly-ECi) ir 
ciuh iircoiniiaiilpa ordvr ) 

n t lierh hefse If yuu ptPtrt k» piiy fop the 



TUJn of 
I'll H. It inn 



TOTAi ISSUE OVER 100,000 COPIES 



so 



ON'S BUSINESS for March, 19J4 




ii[ ON THE BASIS of lesulls, women s weaj depaitmeuts of Loop (downlown) 
depa;tni«Ql sioies in 1933 placed 725.053 more Ua*» ol adv«rti9la^ m the 
Tribune thon in Qihet Chicaqo newspapei. 



Women get in ihe Chic ago Tribune everylhinq 
they wani in a newspaper* Their preference for Tribune 
news and features has won for this newspaper the largest, 
most responsive women midience in the Chicago market. 
Because of this the Tribune is the preferred advertising 
medium of Chicago department stores ^ specialtY shops 
and retailers as a group. If your advertising must click 
with women, if you want volume sales with profit in the 
Chicago market, concentrate in the Tribune, A Tribune 
representative will be glad to go over all the facts with you. 

IKE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSFAPIR 



^ IN 1933, ibe upstai/s depafUiieni^ o{ Loop (dov^niown} d«pait- 
m«Dt iior^ showed th^lr pfeJ«i«ne« {oi tho Tribune by ^ivieg ij 
{,2B1,602 more lin«8 of odverlisinq than lh«y gave lo opy olbei 
Chicago newipapet 




GIVES YOU 
MORE TRUCK PER DOLLAR 




REO has been in business long 
. enough to koow that a truck 
should be a truck— not a mere 
assembly of passenger car parts. 

Check the present line of Reo 
Trucks and Speed wagons against 
anything in the market. You'll 
find Reo uses Gold Crown En- 
gines — Engines that deliver real 
truck performance. You'll find 
truck frames, truck axles, truck 
transmissions, truck tires, truck 
brakes. 

Trucks all ihe way through— built 
of materials carefully selected for 
better wear and longer life. 

Trucks that are rated for power 




in terms of torque at usable high- 
way speeds — instead of unusable 
horsepower available only at im- 
practical road speeds- 

New low prices are now in effect 
—and Reo today actually gives 
you even more truck per dollar 
than ever before? 

Never have Reo Trucks and 
Speed wagons been so perfectly 
balanced for exceptional service 
in ALL phases of hauling. There 
are not simply one or two out- 
standing features in a Reo — fif- 
teen m^Jor features that PROVE 
its all- round superiority! 

Certainly it is unnecessary to pay 
more than the price of a Reo* And, 
in the opinion of many a shrewd 
buyer— unwise to pay less! 

i\iio6t6ni. Pfjf*»rtfntfr SS95't2,S95. 34 
wtn^t^tbamra, Trjictor- TraOvr unitB 

fmm I5,00Q to 32,000 pountfi, rfroM, Att 



TRUCK BUYERS- 
ATTENTION! 



The new Reo built 
gajioline- saving two- 
speed rear a^le unit 
gives you the equiva* 
loni of two motor 
si^es. Greater flexibil- 
iiy and economy for all 
types of work* Avail- 
able at only filight eK- 
Ira co^l. 




The Heo Truck Per- 
formance Gauge gives 
the exact answer a!> to 
the truck best suitej 
for your job. Before 
buying' a truck, ai^k a 
Roo talesman to use 
this Gauge in deter- 
nnning your particular 
requitetnems. 



WfflTI tod ay for ill u«t rated boakirt cf com- 
tmriiiive upeqlficatiiana and details orthe tS 
nriihcin* why Reo cItallcngM iht field for law 
cost tr\jcl< p^rforminci!. 



REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 



LANSING, 
MICHIGAN ^ 




TRUCKING IS 

ONE OF THE NATION'S GREAT INDUSTRIES 



EVEKT lo»Ti city ia tbe ^ 

iiiirtk cr yeir— Act perforan ariul polilftefcmer 
TliM ikfw an dtmk ^imt 

«( BciKir triftci;^ f or tiwikiof cn^^ 

Wkliavt ike imifaih m i «*i tiuj^ fr^M. trmckmi^ la^ 

Iracit ^■Mufmiii, Co n 
or d^^wmd jmi 



i9 tln^ 



raumr \nF»a 
trorkiag uidttstFv. SUM«r«i 



tke ^Hpr mm 



AO 



af trticLi» JUT 



Vkatnrr yo«r Ipmumw Mvf kr, do ttoi kar , 

2II tkit IttUraMmial o fc r* j^m, Viiat tke 
iK*<uJ Branck or Dralrr imr ym. A«1l (oc 
^tratMm. Stirs ns^ frum ^-t<Ka I0 T^^^loa. Ckaam 
pficpft b^om $X0 Hp, f.csuk. £»riorv. 

|\TER>ATlO\AL HaR%£ST£S CoMPUIT 
ipOb ^. M kWM Ave. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



